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IlI.—A COSTLY 
CHRISTMAS 
DINNER 


N one of the greatest states of the Union 

there is a county—large, populous and rich. | 

Let us call it Lake County, because that 

is not its name, and there are many Lake 

Counties on the map. Lake County contains 

a large city, and its government is therefore 

complicated, but the executive power is a board 

of fifteen commissioners, through whose hands 
millions of dollars pass yearly. 

Once upon a time in this County of Lakea 
certain John Morton was nominated for county 
commissioner. He wasamarketman. Nobody 
seemed to know just why he was nominated. 
He was young, untried in public life, not espe- 
cially clever, and wholly unskilled in politics. 
Possibly it was because he was pleasant in his 
ways, popular among his neighbors and an 
honest man. 

Nomination in his district was equivalent to 
election, and in due time John Morton was 
sworn in and took his seat. At first, if the 
truth were told, Morton was impressed by his 
official position and dazzled by the clever men 
of the world he found among his fellow 
members. 

Certain “ hold-over’’ commissioners seemed 
disposed to make much of the new member 
from the country district. Business, all of it 
perfectly legitimate, was thrown in his way. 
His advice was asked by men older and better 
informed than he. He was put on several 
important committees, among others that which 
had charge of the hospital, the poorhouse and 
the insane asylum. 

At the third meeting of the board three of 
the hold-over members were absent. In the 
course of regular business, a bill was presented 
for one hundred barrels uf flour at the highest 
market price for the insane asylum and poor- 
house. It was marked “O. K.”’ by Cornell, 
the warden, and recommended for payment by 
the hospital committee. 

On the roll-call, Peter Luck, a hold-over 
member, and A. R. Clawson, a new member, 
voted against the payment of the bill. When 
Morton’s name was called, he looked up frgm 
some papers he was examining, and was sur- 
prised to find every eye in the room fixed on 
him. 

Luck’s face was cold, cynical and expres- 
sionless; Clawson’s was full of friendliness 
and anxiety. There was lively interest in 
every glance. Morton voted no. 
required a two-thirds vote on all expenditures | 
of five hundred dollars and over; President 
Clemmons therefore declared the motion lost. 

After the meeting, Luck passed Morton in 
the anteroom and gave him a friendly nod. | 
Clawson stopped and shook him warmly by | 
the hand. Neither referred in any way to the 
vote, and Morton was puzzled. As he left | 
the board rooms, Commissioner Skinner joined | 
him and walked with him down the street. 

Commissioner Skinner was one of the hold- 
over members, and seemed a man of great 
influence in the board. He was well dressed 
and prosperous-looking, affable, and a man 
about town rather than a business man. He 
chatted in a casual way on a variety of subjects, 
and it was not until they had gone several 
blocks that he asked incidentally why Morton 
had voted against the payment of the flour bill. 

Morton replied, without any show of feeling, 
that he was a member of the committee recom- 
mending it for payment, that he had not been 
consulted about the payment, and that he had 





voted against it simply because he knew nothing 
about it. Skinner appeared to be much sur- 
prised, and said that it was certainly an 
oversight which would not happen again. 

Then he went on smoothly to explain that 
there were two members of the board who had 
no capacity for business. This being so, the | 
real business men of the board had decided to | 
work together in order to facilitate business ; 
it would therefore make no difference what 
the two incompetents did or did not do. In 
conclusion, Mr. Skinner expressed the hope 
that Mr. Morton would see his way clear to 
joining the working majority of business men. 
Morton evaded the question. 

The incident of the flour bill stuck in 





Morton’s mind. He felt that the bill would | dinner given by the county to the inmates of | 
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come up again at the next meeting. 


afternoon, having made up his mind to find out 
something definite on his own account, he went 
out to the poorhouse and insane asylum. 
Cornell, the warden, was away, and Morton 
managed to get a look at the flour without 
He found it poor stuff, | 


disclosing his purpose. 
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and he could trace but fifty of the barrels. 

At the next meeting the flour bill again came 
up. Morton voted no. Luck and Clawson 
were evidently interested in his vote, but 
nobody else seemed to care in ‘the least. All 


One | 









‘*GET OUT OF THIS STORE, OR I’LL KICK YOU 
CLEAR INTO THE STREET!’’ 


The law | dear at two-thirds of the price actually paid, | 


the members were present, and the bill was | 


ordered paid by a vote of twelve to three. 


|my life, but you can. 


Commissioner Skinner joined Morton after | 


the meeting, walked with him down the street | 


as before, and finally got round to the same 
question: Why had he voted against the flour 
bill? 

“Because I haven’t been consulted about it, 
for one thing,”’ answered Morton. 

“I told you that wouldn’t happen again,” 
replied Skinner, smoothly, “if you joined the 
working majority.” 

“Another thing,” said Morton, with more 
heat, “I’ve seen the flour—fifty barrels of it.” 

“Yes, I understand you’ve been looking 
round the institutions while the warden was 
away,” replied Skinner, calmly. 

“So you might report to your friends that I 


| of it it’s a swindle on the county—if it isn’t a 
| clear steal of fifty barrels!” 


With this outburst, delivered in a loud voice 
and with a red face, Morton turned and left 
Skinner standing in the street. 

To Morton’s surprise, he was received as 
usual at the next meeting of the board. He 
voted no to everything he did not understand, 
on the general principle that it was probably a 
fraud of some kind, but his course provoked no 
comment. So matters drifted along till the 
holidays approached. 

A few days before Christmas there was a 
meeting of the board, and one of the hold-over 
members brought up the subject of the annual 


| 





the poorhouse, insane asylum and hospi- | 
tal. The board passed a resolution to 
provide a feast that should make the day 
memorable in the annals of Christmas 
dinners. The president was instructed | 
to appoint a special committee of one to | 
attend to the purchase of supplies. Mor- | 
ton was surprised —and a little disap- 
pointed—to hear President Clemmons 
name a new member, John Smith. 
The day before Christmas, at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, Smith came rushing 
into Morton’s store. He looked worried and 
excited. He said he had forgotten till within a 
few minutes all about ordering the Christmas 
dinners for the institutions, and now it was too 
late for him to do anything. He appealed 


he 


earnestly to Morton to help 
him out of his predicament. 

““Why do you come to me to help you out?” | 
asked Morton. 

“Because you’re the only man who can do 
the job,” replied Smith. “I couldn’t buy the 
things and get them delivered to-night to save 
You know the street 
and the dealers, and they’! do it for you when 
they wouldn’t for anybody else.”’ 

Morton thought over the situation a moment. | 
At first he was inclined to let Smith get out 
of the scrape the best way he could; but he 
couldn’t let all those poor unfortunates go | 
without their Christmas dinner. 

“Smith,’”’ said he, finally, ‘“‘you ought to be 
kept on bread and water to-morrow. But I’ll| 
do the job for you rather than disappoint all | 
those poor people.” 

Smith was effusive in his expressions of 
gratitude, and wrung Morton’s hand hard as | 
he departed. | 

Then Morton hurried out on the street and 


| began buying turkeys, geese, chickens, fruit, 
voted against that flour bill because on the face | 


| failed dismally. 


and all sorts of good things. If he had tried to 
buy in the name of the county he would have 
So he bought in his own name 
and paid with his own checks. 

The hitch, of course, was in the question of | 
delivery; few were willing to undertake the 
job so late in the day. Morton cajoled and 
‘lustered, entreated and threatened, but in the 
end he had to give in and order the things sent 
to his store. 

By closing time it seemed as if half the 
contents of the street were piled up on the floor 
of his store. In the meantime he had engaged 
several large trucks, and by eight o’clock he 
had the satisfaction of seeing the last of the 
good things on their way to the institutions. 

The Christmas dinners, thanks to Morton, 


were a great success. Morton made out a bill 
for nine hundred and thirty-five dollars, the 
exact cost of the goods, and presented it to the 
board. At the next meeting a warrant was 
issued to him. He had no pressing need for 
the money, and put the warrant in his safe. 
Then, as luck would have it, he forgot all 
about it for a few days. 

The day before the next meeting of the board 
Morton was surprised to see Commissioner 
Skinner enter the store. He had hardly 
exchanged a word with Skinner since their 
little set-to on the street, and he wondered 
what new mischief the man was planning. 

At first it seemed to be the same old story. 
Skinner told him the board was going to 
approve a payment of five thousand dollars on 
account for the sinking of an Artesian well at 
the poorhouse, and asked him to promise his 
vote. Morton replied that the board had 
already paid seven ‘thousand dollars on that 
well, and asked if it was the plan to dig it 
through to China. 

“That’s all right,” replied Skinner, for the 
first time throwing off the mask of courteous 
speech. ‘You'll vote for it just the same, or 
you’ll get into trouble!’ 

“How so?” asked Morton. 

“Why, you jay,” said Skinner, with a 
malicious grin, ““we’ve got you just where we 
want you at last! Oh, you’re too easy! Didn’t 
you know that there is a law in this state 
that a public official can’t sell goods to an 
institution over which he has control? 
And didn’t we issue to you at the last 
meeting a warrant for nearly a thousand 
dollars for goods sold to the county insti- 
tutions? It’s a criminal offense, my man, 
and you could be sent to-morrow to the 
penitentiary. You vote as I tell you, or 
your name is ‘jailbird.”, Now, Morton, why , 
can’t you be a good fellow and —”’ 

“You scoundrel!” roared Morton, advanc- 
ing on Skinner. ‘“‘Get out of this store, or I’ll 
kick you clear into the street!” He meant it; 
and Skinner knew that he meant it, and beat a 
hasty retreat. 

Morton was late in arriving at the meeting 
the next day. The board was in session when 
he entered. The ringsters stopped business as 
he came in, and every eye was fixed upon him 
as he made his way across the room and took 
his seat. When the well payment was passed 
Morton voted no. He did not explain his vote 
in any way, and after the meeting nothing was 
said to him about it. 

Thereafter the ‘‘working majority of business 
men’”’ in the Board of Commissioners of Lake 
County gave Morton up as hopeless. They 
laid no more traps for him. But from that 
time on Morton was as useless in the machinery 
of the board as a fifth wheel on a wagon. He 
was not consulted in any way, and no notice 
was taken of him by the members. Neverthe- 
less, he made it a point to attend the meetings 
regularly, and to vote no to pretty nearly every 
measure that came up. 

For a long time the affairs of the ring 
progressed famously. From the very nature 
of things, Morton could do iittle more than 
guess at what was going on, but he could see 
that the ring was doing a “land office business.’’ 
No item was too large or too small to afford a 
profit—from repairing an institution at a cost 
of thousands of dollars to contracting for a 
wagon-load of potatoes. 

At one time the combine threatened to split 
over the division of the spoils, but a distributing 
agent was appointed. A trap was laid for 
Clawson, and he fell into it. So deeply was he 
caught in the toils that the ringsters foreed him 
to vote with them. Whether he shared or not 
in the spoils, Morton could not tell. But Peter 
Luck remained the same—contemptuous, stolid 
and unapproachable. 

But at last there came a change. It was 
nothing sudden, nothing tangible; but the old 
air of confidence and security about the board 
rooms gradually disappeared. Then articles 
that made the old ringsters swear and the 
timid ones turn pale began to appear in the 
newspapers. Presently there was talk of a 
citizens’ committee of investigation. Next the 
committee was appointed. 

And finally one day a special grand jury 


| found a batch of indictments that threw the 


county into a ferment. The names of thirteen 
of the fifteen commissioners appeared in the 
list of the indicted. The name of John Morton 
headed the list of witnesses for the state, and 
farther down appeared that of Peter Luck. 
But there were bold men in the ring, and 
they rose to the occasion with magnificent 
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daring. They laughed at the whole thing, said 
that it was the newspapers and politics, and 
protested that they were as innocent as babes 
unborn. In the meantime they had retained 
able attorneys, and had begun to cover up their 
tracks. 

In due course of time the cases came to trial. 
Public interest was intense. 
presented a firm and unbroken front. The state 
proved minor irregularities, but made slow work 
in bringing out the existence of a ring. 

Then one day the clerk of the criminal court 
called the name of John Morton. Morton proved 
a valuable witness. He did not have the facts 
that would prove the underhand dealings of the 
ring, but his evidence practically established its 
existence. Hetold one story that went the length 
and breadth of the land. The newspapers called 
it “The Well That Had No Bottom.” Con- 
densed to a reasonable length, it was substan- 
tially this: 

“hey tried to force me to vote for a five- 
thousand-dollar payment on account for the 
drilling of an Artesian well at the poorhouse. 
That roused my interest in the well, and 1 
tried to measure it to see what the county had 
got in return for twelve thousand dollars. I let 
down several ropes, which apparently reached | 
bottom, but when I started to pull them up they 
broke off. 

“In the meantime the payments had run up 
to twenty thousand doilars, and I was no wiser 
about the depth of the well. Finally it came 
to be told around as a joke that the beard had 
sunk a well which had no bottom. 

“By the time the indictments were returned, I 
was very curious indeed about that well. The 
indictments gave me a chance to go into the 
matter thoreughly, and I hired an expert toe pull 
up the well and see what had become of the 
bottom. He pulled up the iron tubing piece by 
piece. After he had pulled up about three hun- 
dred feet, we came to a piece with a trap in it. 
This trap had sharp edges. When a weighted 
line was lowered, the trap gave way and let it 
through. But when the line was pulled taut, 
the sharp edges of the trap shut on it and eut it. 
It was a simple scheme to prevent any one from 
measuring the true depth of the well. With this 
trap out of the way, the rope came baek all 
right. 

“It measured just one thousand feet. The 
contract price was five dollars a foot, and the 
board had paid for four thousand feet. So they 
made just fifteen thousand dollars by drilling a 
well without a bottom.” 

Morton told this story in a humorous way that 
raised great laughter in the court-room. Then 
Morton was turned over to the defense for 
cross-examination. One of the cleverest of the 
attorneys for the ringsters took him in hand. 
The lawyer began with a sneer on his face, and 
it was evident that he regarded the witness as 
an easy victim. The cross-examination began 
thus: 

“Mr. Morton, have you, since you have been a 
commissioner of Lake County, sold any goods to 
the county?” 

“T have.” 

The silence of intense interest fell upon the 
court-room. Spectators and jury alike looked 
surprised at the frank admission of the witness. 
The faces of the defendants wore a look of 
gratified malice. But the state’s attorney did 
not seem to be worried in the least, and the 
coolest man in the room was the witness himself. 

Defendants’ counsel continued, and established 
the fact that the value of the goods was nearly a 
thousand dollars, that the witness was paid by 
warrant, that the transaction was a penitentiary 
offense, and that the witness knew it. 

“That is all,”’ said the lawyer, contemptuously. | 
Then he looked at the jury significantly, as much | 
as to say, “See what a cheap rogue is this witness | 
for the state! He violated his oath for less than 
a thousand dollars, and now he is informing on | 
his associates in the hope of saving himself from | 
the penitentiary.” 

The state’s attorney put Morton back on the | 
stand for redirect examination. Instantly every | 
one in the room knew that something was going 
to happen. Morton’s eyes were 
flashing and his face was set like 
iron. He was told to describe 
the cireumstanees under which 
he had sold the goods in question 
to the county. 

The clever attorney who had 
cross-examined him saw that he 
had made a mistake, and tried 
to stop him; but the judge took 
the matter into his own hands, 
and told the witness to tell the 
story in his own way. And 
then John Morton told the story 
of the trap that was laid for 
him, and how he fell into it. He 
told it well, and then he added: 

“Now, your honor, up to this 
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|*Meriky’s refrain. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


I knew and what I guessed to people who were. 
I’m telling you all this, judge, so that you’ll 
understand my motives. I’m not trying to make 
capital for myself by posing as a reformer or 
anything of that kind; I’m just an honest man 
defending my good name.” 

Here Morton stopped and produced a slip of | 


The ringsters | paper. 


“Your honor,” said he, “here’s that warrant | 
for nine hundred and thirty-five dollars. Will 
you see what is written on the back of it?’ 

Counsel for the defense, who had been fran- 
tically objecting all through Morton’s talk to the 
court, made a determined effort to prevent the 
document being read. But the court, after 
studying the paper, overruled the objection, and 
read this from the back : 

December 30, 188-. This warrant is illegal. It 
was issued in violation of the law for a fraudulent 
purpose and to trap an ignorant but honest man. 
I do not cash it, but hold it as a proof of conspiracy | 
to defraud Lake County. Jobn Morton. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, a Notary 
Publie in and for the County of Lake, State of ——, 
this 30th day of December, 188-. 

James Rowe, Notary Public. 

When the judge had finished reading this 
extraordinary document, Morten wheeled in his 
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you say?”’ she demanded. 

“Aunt Eve, dat cooks at 
de house I nusses at, she say Miss May say 
dey’s a bag of gol’ dar; and she say Miss May 
say if you travel to de end of de rainbow, you’ll 
get de bag of gol’ shore.” 

“Who?” said ’"Meriky; “me?” 

“Anybody what goes dar.” 

“If dey’s a bag of gol’ dar,” said ’Meriky, 
“huccome dey ain’ somebody done get hit? Tell 
me dey’s a bag of gol’ jes’ layin’ dar all by 
hitse’f, jes’ doin’ nothin’, and folks needin’ 
money lack dey is!” 

“T dunno nothin’ ’tall ’bout dat,’ said Nan. 
“Mebby de folks done get tired ’fo’ dey get dar, 
and mebby dey got de white folks’ baby to nuss, 
like me, and can’t get off to go atter no rainbow 
wid a bag of gol’ at de end.” 

“T lay I wouldn’t get tired an’ turn back,’ 
said ’Meriky. “I lay I’d dest keep right on 
gwine an’ gwine till I got dat bag of gol’, an’ 
I’d tote it home faster’n you ever see, dat I 
would! Eh, eh?” 

*‘Huccome you ain’ go get hit, den?” 

It was only a hint thrown out, but sharp little 
Nan knew that the hint would not lie idle in 
’Meriky’s ready brain. Nan went on to her work 
| as nurse at the fine house in the better part of 
| the town, and nothing more was said about the 
bag of gold. 

After that ’Meriky began to watch the clouds, 
and the street leading into the village. She 
meant to get that gold. 

‘All de rest dey got tired an’ turn back,’’ was 
“l lay ’Mer’ky Ann ain’ 
turn back till she get to de end of dat rainbow.” 

Still "Meriky Ann was cautious as well as 


| enterprising; she wasn’t going off on any such 


tramp without more trustworthy 
authority than Nan. It was not 
that she doubted Nan’s word, 
but her wisdom. 

“Nan believes in ghosts an’ 
ha’nts an’ sech,” was ’Meriky’s 
mental comment. “If Miss May 
say dey’s a bag of gol’ at de end 
of dat rainbow, ’Mer’ky Ann 
gwine goatter hit. If Miss May 
ain’ say so, dis nigger gwine 
Stay here an’ pick up chips for 





time I’d made up my mind to let s 


the gang alone—to go my own 
way and let them go theirs. I 
knew they were too strong for me. But when | 


“WHAR DAT BAG 0’ GOL’ ?” 





She resolved to buy, first of 
all, a load of wood, and to hirea 
| man to cut it. She meant that he should make 


they tried to trap me by playing on my sympathy | plenty of chips, in order that she need not go 
with the poor and unfortunate, I determined to | “rootin’ roun’ in de dust atter ’em.’’ 


defeat them. Later, when I began to understand 


Then she meant to have a new dress, “a raid 


how gigantic the stealing was, I saw that I had | one;” and she would buy a white apron for 
a duty to the community to perform. I wasn’t | granny to wear when she carried home her 
smart enough to do it myself, but I told what | week’s washing. Then, she considered, she 
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chair, shook his finger at the group of defendants, | ’Meriky had caught the changed tone of Miss 
and shouted out, before judge or counsel could | May’s voice. 
stop him: “Did you get tired an’ turn back?” she asked. 

“Those Christmas dinners are a treat on me!| “Many a time. So tired that at last I gave up 
I don’t go to the penitentiary! But you do!” the chase altogether, and determined to try to be 

That was the beginning of the end. Evidence | content with things just as they were; and at 
came in floods. The ring broke into pieces. | last I learned not to care for the gold at the end 
President Clemmons pleaded guilty and turned of my rainbow.” 
| state’s evidence. Lyon followed his example.| “Yessum,” said ’Meriky, “but I ain’ gwine 
Skinner ran away and went to South America. | get tired. You des watch me.” 

Smith and the rest of the guilty commissioners| She left the house thoroughly satisfied as to 
were given two years in the penitentiary. Claw- | the reality of the gold, but when would there be 
son was fined one thousand dollars. Cornell, the a rainbow to chase? 

warden, also went to prison. Peter Luck shared| The long days dragged by, hot and clear, with 
with Morton the honor of breaking the ring, and | not a sign of cloud. Patiently the little brown 
was made president of the new board. girl mounted the wood-pile day after day, watch- 

The people of the county of Lake took the | ing now for the rainbow. 
lesson to heart. Since that day there has never| At last itcame. She awoke one morning to a 
been a dishonest board of commissioners. As | delicious coolness that pervaded the close little 
_has appeared, the motives of John Morton were | cabin. There was a gentle patter of rain upon 
not without some taint of personal feeling; his | the window-pane and the roof overhead. All the 
native uprightness was helped to rebel against | morning the clouds hung in gray gloom over the 
the corruption about him by his sense of personal cabin. *Meriky in despair begged permission to 
outrage. But the value to the community of help her grandmother with the ironing, and was 
personal uprightness in its servants is strikingly given a few unimportant pieces “to learn on.” 
shown when honesty thus crippled can deal such When, in the afternoon, the ironing was finished, 
effective blows in the cause of good government. | the rain had ceased to fall. 

“You’s sho’ been a mighty handy little gal 
to-day,” said granny. “ You’s helped along 
mightily. Run down de road to de well now, 
an’ fetch granny a pail 0’ water.” 

’Meriky took the pail and ran off down the 
road to the public well. 

As she placed her hand upon the windlass, the 
sun came out. Raising her eyes she saw, stretched 
across the heavens, but ending, to all appearance, 
in the unfenced field farther down the roadside, 
the long-expected rainbow. 

With a little low ery of joy, ’Meriky seized the 
water-pail and started as fast as her little, black, 
bare feet could carry her. As she ran she kept 
repeating, over and over under her breath, “I 
ain’ gwine get tired an’ turn back.” 

She carried the pail purely from instinct; she 
had been taught never to leave her grandmother’s 
things lying carelessly round. She went so fast 
that she forgot to keep her eye on the road, and 
it was not until she had run into a brier-patch 
and scratched her chin badly that she took 
thought of her surroundings. 

The brier-patch proved to be a field overgrown 
with blackberries; dark, rich, deliciously ripe 
blackberries that made ’Meriky’s big eyes grow 
came, but no Miss May. At | bigger and brighter. 
last "Meriky resolved to go| ‘“I’s sholy gwine hab some o’ dem!” she 
to the beautiful lady’s house, and she started at | declared, and was soon busily filling the pail. 
once, with the thermometer at one hundred and | | Meanwhile, the gay rainbow that had beguiled 
one. It was the first time ’Meriky had ever left her slowly faded from the sky. But still ’Meriky 
the place without permission, although granny | picked steadily, rainbow and bag alike forgotten. 
often sent her on errands into the town It wanted an hour to sunset when she started 

A half-hour later at a handsome house in the | home by a way that carried her past a row of 
town some one pulled the door-bell vigorously. | fresh, new cottages far out from the town. A 
A lady, passing through the hall, and surmising lady came down the steps of the first house she 
the caller must be in a great hurry, stopped and | passed, and beckoned to ’Meriky. 
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opened the door herself. As the big “ Are those berries for sale, 
door swung back, ’Meriky’s eyes fairly i little girl?” 
shone; there stood Miss May, golden f *Meriky had never thought 


hair, red, trailing dress and all. of such a thing until that 

“Whar dat bag °’ gol’?” *Meriky 
was too full of her enterprise to intro- 
duce herself. 

The lady drew back, amused and 
surprised. 

“The what, did you say?” 

“TI say, whar’s dat bag o’ gol’ you 
done say was at de end of de rain- 
bow ?” 

“The bag of gold at the end of the ’ 
rainbow?” said the lady, trying to ai. ome oman sg HAB SOME cents,” 
suppress a smile. “And who told “Yessum,”’ said ’Meriky, 
you that I said there was a bag of gold there?’ | “dey’s worf dat; you can take ’em.” 

“Nan! She’s de cullud nuss for de baby in| “Can you bring me some more?” asked the 
dis house!” ‘lady. “I will give you twenty-five cents for 

**And who are you?” every pail you bring.” 

“Who me? I’s Nan’s sister, ’Meriky.” “Yessum,” said ’Meriky, “‘I’ll fetch all you 

“And Nan told you that I said there was a wants me to fetch,” and away she flew. 
bag of gold at the end of the rainbow, did she?’”’ At the close of the berry season, ’Meriky’s old 

“Yessum; Nan say Aunt Eve say dat Miss | oyster cup, which she utilized for a bank, showed 
May say dey’s a bag of gol’ at de end of de| five bright, new silver dollars. Then came the 
rainbow, if you walks dar to get hit.” | happy season of spending her wealth. 

“Ah,” said Miss May, “I see. Sure enough,| The load of wood was bought, the yard was 
I did say something like that, but not just that. resplendent in a wealth of white, new chips 
I said I had always heard that if you would | which the man that ’Meriky hired had made; 
walk to the end of the rainbow you would find a | and one bright Saturday afternoon ’Meriky Ann 
bag of gold.’’ | walked into the town to make the rest of her 

“Yessum, dat’s hit,”’ said ’Meriky, “dat’s purchases. 
what Nan say. I’s gwine get dat gol’.” | She bought a bag of flour and some stockings 

“Are you?’ said the lady; and this time | for granny, a piece of salt pork to boil with the 
*Meriky noticed the smile playing about the turnips from the little patch behind the cabin. 
lady’s pretty mouth. Instantly her suspicion| Then she bought the white apron she had 
was aroused. , determined upon in case she should ever be rich. 

“ Ain’t hit dar?” she demanded. Then came the red dresses for Nan and herself, 

“Oh, I have never been there,” said Miss May. | and a little shoulder shaw] for her grandmother. 
“But if you went to the very end of the rainbow| Just one bright silver dime remained of her 
you might find the bag of goid.’’ wealth. There were so many ways in which 

Still ’Meriky was not quite satisfied ; that queer | she could spend it that she couldn’t decide which 
little smile of Miss May’s had shaken her faith. | was best. Then she thought to “keep it for 

“Ain’ you never been atter de rainbow ?” she | luck,” and slipping it into her mouth, she gath- 
asked. ered such of her packages as she could carry, 

Miss May had been enjoying her odd little | and started for home. 
visitor, but *Meriky’s last question threw a! The packages filled her fat arms and rose 
pathetic light on her errand. Chasing rainbows— up to her chin; hence, turning a corner, she 
rainbows of youthful hopes, of gay dreams, of | unintentionally ran into a fine lady, who, lik: 
proud ambitions! “Who has not chased a rain- herself, was out shopping. Before ’Meriky cou! 
bow?” thought Miss May. But to the child’s frame any apology, the lady said, in a voi 
question she only said softly : ’Meriky recognized at once: 

“Yes, ’Meriky, I have chased my rainbow,| “Why, isn’t this ’Meriky Ann? And did \« 
too, but not the one you are chasing.” find the bag of gold, ’Meriky ?”’ 

The little black face peered into hers earnestly;| ’Meriky’s big eyes danced above the heap «' 


“Yessum,” she replied, 
- “dey is for sale.’’ 

*“‘How much are they 
worth ?”” 

“Dey’s worf a hunderd 
dollars.” 

*“They may be worth that,” 
said the lady, smiling, “but 
I will give you twenty-five 
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bundles. ‘‘Goodness!” she exclaimed. “If 1 
ain’t done forgot all "bout dat rainbow till dis 
here blessed minute, Miss May! I started atter 
hit, I did, an’ I clear forgot 
to keep on.” 

“Well,” laughed Miss May, 
it seems that you’ve man- 
aged to find money some- 
where.” 

*Meriky shuffled her parcels 
in such a way as to recover 
the use of her left hand; she 
placed it upon the unhealed 
scratch on her chin. 

‘““Yessum,’’ she said, 
“yessum, I found hit in de 
blackberry -pateh whar I 
went runnin’ atter dat rain- 
bow.”’ 

“Oh,” said Miss May, 
“then you did find the bag 
of gold, after all? You 
found it in the blackberry- 
patch? Well, honest labor is a treasure always, 
’Meriky, whether it take you to the end of the 
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Secretary or 


SSIBLY it is not a fair conundrum. 
Questions which come properly under 
that appellation have a misleading quality 
in their terms of statement with a great simplicity 
revealed when the answer is fortheoming. The 
prime need of a good conundrum is that its 
answer shall be obvious when the veiled terms 
of the question shall be drawn aside. 

There is at least a marked difference between 
the question, What is money? and the ordinary 
guessing rivalries which arise when conundrums 
are put forth. When the right answer to the 
conundrum is reached, the peculiar relation of 
answer to question excites a langh, while question 
and answer, having no real value, soon pass from 
the mind and are forgotten. On the other hand, a 
right answer to this question, What is money? 
opens to the mind a pleasurable look into a real 
truth—a truth which affeets all people in a most 
intimate manner. 

The question has been answered in a number 
of ways, and most people, seeing so many different 
guesses at it, don’t try to find the answer, but 


content themselves in saying, “Well, I give it | on the frontiers among the Indians, this was the | piece of the same name. In 
up.”” Now there ought to be a very clear and method of trade. The Hudson Bay Company | our country we call the dif- 
correct understanding of this subject, and I am | and John Jacob Astor established trading posts | ferent coins dollars, half- 


one of those who believe it to be so simple that 
it may be brought within the comprehension of 
an intelligent lad of ten or twelve years. This 
article will be an effort so to present it as to make 
it easily understood. 

In a certain school one of the younger pupils 
was asked to write a definition of salt; to tell 
what it is in itself, the uses it serves, et cetera, 
et cetera. He made this graphic explanation: 
“Salt is a white powder which everybody has on 
the table at mealtime, and it makes potatoes taste 
awful bad if you don’t put any of it on ’em.” 


How Money Came into Existence. 


HE description is very good, but hardly 
comprehensive. If the same boy were 
asked, ““‘What is money?” he would 

probably reply: “Money is something that will 

buy everything, and it makes people feel awful 
poor if they haven’t any.”” Everybody would 
admit the truthfulness of the boy’s answer, so 
far as it goes, but, like the definition of salt, it 

is manifestly inadequate. We want to reach a 

little deeper. 

There are two ways to arrive at knowledge of 
a thing: The one is to observe the development 
of those forees and conditions which create the 
thing; the other is to analyze the fact after it 
appears, and learn, if possible, the elements 
which constitute it. The botanist, by this latter 
method, makes known to us the history and 
constitution of the plant. 

On the other hand, we, the simplest of us, can 
watch the plant as it first appears above the soil. 
We can observe the growing stalk, and see it as 
it gradually takes on leaf and bud, until rewarded 
by the beauty of the blossom. We may not 
know the scientific names which have been given 
to any of the parts and processes of the plant, 
but we have a clear and satisfying idea of the law 
of the life in that plant in the world. In the same 
Way we may study money and read its history. 

Once, money was unknown. It was a rude 
and barbarie period. Men enjoyed the use of but 
few things then. There was very little of the 
luxuries. Even the comforts of life were want- 
ing. Some, however, had things beyond their 
needs, and a portion ef these they desired to 
exchange for other things of which they had none. 

The hunter, skilled in the chase, had more than 
he needed of furs and skins, but he wanted salt, 
or fruit, or fish. To obtain them, he was obliged 
to find some one who had a surplus of these 
things, and was in need of furs or skins. When 
these two met, a trade was made. 
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wood-pile to gather chips. And it always 
brings its own reward.” 

She passed on, and left the 
little black girl staring, open- 
mouthed, after her fluttering 
blue ribbons. When the blue 
ribbons had disappeared, 
’Meriky was still standing 
motionless and thoughtful 
in the busy street, turning 
the silver dime over and over 
with the tip of her tongue. 

Suddenly she wheeled and 
started back to the store from 
which she had just come; 
her fat face was one bright, 
continuous smile. 

“I’s gwine buy myself a 
blue ribbon lack dat,’’ she 
declared, “if I don’t see 
anudder dime till next sum- 
mer! Eh, eh?” 

It was the one bit of real extravagance she 
allowed herself out of her wealth. 





THE BAG OF GOLD?” 






the Treasury 


desired, or if they found such a person, the owner 
did not desire the things of which the other was 
possessed. It is easy to see how troublesome this 
all was, and to understand the loss of time and 
the many disappointments which were involved. 

After a while a man appeared who was able to 
gather into a common stock a variety of things, 
the most generally desired by the people. These 
he would exchange with any one who had 
desirable things of any kind, which in turn he 
would keep on hand until some one else appeared 
who should desire them. The hunter with his 
furs or skins could go to the trader, and on terms 
mutually agreed upon, he could exchange the 
products of the chase for any of the goods or 
wares in the trader’s stock. 


Inconveniences of Barter. 


course, in a community where there was 
only one such trader, he was in a position 
to make thrifty bargains for himself. In 
| the earlier days of our own country, especially 





throughout the great Northwest. They kept on 
hand guns and powder and shot, blankets, beads, 
and many articles of finery, such as would attract 
the Indian’s taste or supply his needs. 

As men advanced from barbarism toward 
civilization, industry beeame diversified, and with 
new tools and improved methods, wealth—the 


and variety. The tiller of the soil produced not | 
only enough to give him a power of exchange | 
sufficient for his immediate varied needs; he had | 
still a surplus remaining, the power of whieh he | 
desired to keep against a possible future when 
he might find his season’s toil wasted or lost. 

Few produets of the land can be kept even one 
year ; they will decay or become damaged by age. 
This was equally true of the products of most | 
forms of industry. It was natural, therefore, | 
im fact, it was absolutely necessary, that such | 
products should be at once exchanged. 

It was also natural that the owner of such 
products or goods, after securing in exchange such 
articles as were required for his immediate use, 
should want the differenee—the surplus—in some 
commodity which would not lose value by being 
put aside or kept, and which could be the most 
readily exchanged back again when the time of | 
need should come. 

Many people were thus situated, and so it came 
about that for certain things there was a special | 
_ demand, and out of several things thus favored | 
| there came at last to be one preferred to any | 
| and all others. That thing beeame the common | 
| medium of exchange for all other things; that | 
is to say, it became common for him who had | 
| potatoes to exchange them for that particular 
| thing, and then that particular thing he would 
| again exchange for other goods, as his needs or | 
| desires might dictate. 
| So universal did this practice become that all 
| other things came at last to be priced or valued | 
by the quantity of that particular thing for which | 
| they could be exchanged. Now that particular | 
| thing, whatever it was at any time or place, 
| acquired the function and the name of money. 

everything else was first exchanged for 
it, it beeame what money is now scien- 


ARS declared to be, “the common 


medium of exchange.” As all other things be- 

| came related to it, as to the quantity which must 
be given in exchange for it, it took on another 

| quality ; it became the measurer of values. 

| But this particular thing, which thus became 








The Medium of Exchange. 








total of useful things—increased both in quantity | convenience in every way. 


COMPANION. 


rainbow, or to the blackberry-patch, or to the! peoples. In one country the particular thing we | 


are talking about, and which we will now call 
money, was the cowry-shell; in another, it was 
iron; in another, bearskins. 

When the Pilgrims landed, they found that 
the money used by the Indians consisted of 
wampum—small shell beads pierced and strung. 
Even at this time the Indian tribes in Alaska use 
}as a “medium of exchange” and a measure of 
| price or value small beads made of turquoise. 
| They are, and for generations have been, the 
| money of those peoples. How it came to be so 
none of them can tell. 


iW. 


**A Storehouse for Value.’’ 





ELL, among the other things whieh came 


silver. 

agreement; they were the result of a natural 
selection, and well it is that it was so, because of 
all things ever used as money they best meet the 
| requirements. They are practically indestructi- 
ble, divisible into small portions, and change 
in value slowly. It is good that they change in 
value slowly. Because of that, they are safer to 
keep until a future time than other things, with 
a reasonable expectation that they will buy as 
much then as now. For that reason they possess 
another quality; they are in a sense a store- 
house for value. 





| description of money. They say not only that it 
| is a common medium of exchange and a measure 
| of value, but they add, it is a store for value. 

| Now when gold and silver first became money, 
| they were not coined as at present. They both 
| passed by weight, and everybody had to carry 
| scales to weigh them with, and that was very 
awkward. Besides, there was trouble about 
| the quality. There may be mueh difference in 
| purity between two pieces of gold of like 
| weight, and they will therefore possess a real 
| difference in value. 

| When stable government became established, 
| it undertook to eure these troubles by coining 
|the metals. This did not make money of 
| them. They were money before. The govern- 
ment simply took certain 
quantities of the metals, put 
its stamp upon the different 
sized pieces, and gave each a 
name. 

The stamp really certified 
that each certain piece was 
of exact equal weight and 
| fineness with every other 





dollars, dimes, and so forth. 
We no longer talk about 
| money by weights. We talk 
| about it by the names of the 
| pieces which by law contain 
| s0 much weight of so much 
| fineness. This is a great 


Since society has become settled, people have 
beeome willing to trust one another. One man 
will now sell his goods or wares to another on 
the latter’s promise to pay him at a future time. 
But, naturally enough, the one who sells wants 
to know with what he will be paid. If he is to 
be paid in dollars, he wants to know that they 
will be the same kind of dollars for which he 
could sell his goods now ; consequently money at 
this point gets another quality. Itisa standard 
Sor future payment. 


A Paper Promise. 


have now watched and seen how money 

grew to be, and how it serves human 

uses. We have seen that it is a common 
medium of exchange, a measure of value, a 
store of value,a standard of future payment ; 
and if you asked an economist to tell you what 
is money, these are the very terms he would use 
to answer you. 


This story about money could be brought to an | 
end right here were it not that the reader would | 


perhaps say: “Well, I for one have seen very 
little of the kind of money which the story 
describes. I have seen and handled silver and 
occasionally a gold-piece, but nearly all the money 
that goes through my hands is made of paper. 
He doesn’t say anything at all about that. 
Doesn’t he call that money?” 
not really complete without a few words about 
paper money. 

It must be admitted that paper money is also 
“a common medium of exchange,” and serves 
many uses which gold money serves, but it is very 
different in its character. Real money, gold, or 
silver where silver is the standard money, 
possesses its power to buy things by reason of 
what it is in itself. Paper money possesses its 
power by reason of what it promises. 

If people have faith that the promise printed 
on the paper will be faithfully kept, they will 
give their property or their service for it as 
freely as they will for real money. It all depends 
upon faith in the promise. If any one doubts 
this he can prove it by experiment : 

Take a five-dollar gold-piece and disfigure it 


The terms of the exchange were very irregular, | the common medium of exchange and the measure | with a hammer until nothing ean be read upon 
and often those who had things to exchange |of value, was not always and everywhere the | the coin, or even melt it into a mere lump. It 
could find no one who possessed the things they | same. It differed greatly according to time and | will-still be worth five dollars at the mint. Then 





to be thus used as money were gold and | 
They were adopted, not by any | 


And so the eeonomists find a third term for the | 





THE AUTHOR. 


So the story is | face. 
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take a five-dollar note, issued either by a bank or 


by the government. If you disfigure that so that 
nothing can be seen to determine who made the 
promise to pay, or for what amount the promise 
read, you will find to your regret that the piece 
of paper is worth—nothing. 

Now if the value of paper money depends upon 
the faith which men have that its promise will be 
kept, it will be well for us to understand what 
the promise means. It is a promise to pay in 
coin, which is real money—the kind of money 
which I have been describing. 

Convertibility, that is, the quality of being 

| readily exchangeable for coin money, is the very 
soul of sound paper money. When once this 
| saving quality is injured for any cause, so that 
faith is shaken, then paper money falls below the 
value of coin money. 

At such a time evils innumerable appear, for it 
is an unwritten, but nevertheless certain, law 
that where paper money falls below the value of 
coined money it supplants the coined money and 
takes the place of true money, by which things, 
even then, are really related in price and values 
determined. Thus it becomes a fluctuating and 
unsettling medium of exchange. The prices of 
things then vary from day to day, according to 
the influences which operate either to raise or 
lower the paper money in its relation to real 
money. 

This happened during the Civil War, when 
legal-tender notes, commonly called “green- 
backs,”’ were issued. They soon became the 
only circulating medium of the country, and their 
value rose and fell in response to either victory or 
defeat in battle. As measured in gold, they fell 
to a point where they were worth only thirty-five 
cents on the dollar, and, since commodities were 
quoted in terms of paper money, prices more than 
doubled in the four years of the war. 


Queer Results of Shifting Prices. 





HUS the merchant who bought two thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of cotton cloth before 
= the greenbacks fell appreciably in value 
found in a year that he could sell his cloth for 
three thousand dollars ; and the transaction being 
apparently profitable, he 
sought to repeat it, but found 
that he could only buy as 
much with his three thousand 
dollars as he had the year 
before with two thousand 
dollars; and so, later, he 
could only buy as much for 
four thousand dollars as he 
had once bought for two 
thousand dollars. 

A familiar instance of what 

occurs when the country 
suffers from the blight of a 
depreciating paper currency 
grew out of a transaction 
during the Revolutionary 
War. Then the paper money 
of the Revolution depreciated 
so rapidly that the laborer 
was said to have lost his wages while he was 
earning them, and a merchant illustrated ‘ihe 
rise in prices and the depreciation of the paper 
money of the Revolution by showing that at first 
he bought a hogshead of sugar and disposed of it 
at a fine profit; but the currency in which he 
was paid would only buy a tierce, which he sold 
also for a good profit, and then, to his chagrin, 
the proceeds would only buy a barrel. 

By looking backward as we have done, and by 
tracing the development of society upward, we 
| can see how men advanced from that stage where 
barter was the rule of exchange to that period 
| when money became a natural and useful inter- 
mediary, and to that further and higher state 

where character and credit gave to the simple 
promise to pay a power hardly inferior to the 
potency of the thing promised. 


SERSeeeeet 


According to Saint Mark. 
By Mary Henshaw Grosvenor. 
“T REALLY think you are a little hard upon 
your namesake.”’ Mrs. McLane’s tone was 


slightly aggrieved, and there was not quite as 
pleasant an expression as usual upon her comely 


“Tam sure I do not mean to be.” This voice 
was as quiet as the other had been perturbed. 
“It seems to me had | praised her more, it 
would have been too much for even a mother to 
swallow.”’ 

“Oh, I know you said she was well-grown 
and well-mannered and good-looking, far beyond 
what you had expected in two years, and yet 
underneath all there was a ‘but’—and that ‘but’ 
does away with all your commendation.” 

“‘What keen ears you mothers have! 
hardly conscious of that ‘but.’ ’”’ 

“It was there all the same, in italies if not in 
capitals. Now do tell me what you meant.” 

“My dear girl,” said Miss Egerton, “remember 
I have only been at home a week, and after 
leaving Dorothy a child, I feel the necessity of 
renewing my acquaintance with a young woman 
of fifteen, who almost looks over my head.” 

“But you are not answering my question,” 
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persisted Mrs. McLane. “I hope you did not 
learn evasion in Germany.’’. 
“T hope not, indeed,” and with a slightly 








‘¢ AUNT DOLLY, ARE THERE MANY MORE?”’ 


quizzical smile, Miss Egerton bent lower over | 
her embroidery. 


“You think her disobedient?”” Mrs. McLane dinner, and in that time I think I can make you | read it carefully, if I were you, and you must not 


walked to the window and laid one hand upon 
her sister’s shoulder. 

Miss Egerton did not reply, but her own hand 
clasped her sister’s. 

“T don’t think she means to be,’’ Mrs. McLane 
continued. “And, after all, she does what is 
asked of her in the end.” 

“That is perhaps where my ‘but’ came in,” 
Miss Egerton said, slowly. ‘She needs to learn 
obedience according to Saint Mark.” 

“What do youmean? Youare somysterious !”’ | 

“JT will explain the mystery to Dorothy some 
day.” 

“She is quite as good in that respect as the rest 
of the girls.” Mrs. McLane had assumed the 
defensive. 

‘*But when one lovesa child as we do Dorothy,” 
the quiet voice replied, “we want her to be better 
than the rest of the girls.’’ 

Down below in the street, a tall girl looked up 
from a group of her companions and waved a 
greeting to the two in the window. In a short 
time her swift step was heard on the stairs, and 
Dorothy came quickly into the room. Pretty 
Dorothy, with roses in her cheeks, brown eyes 
dancing with health and merriment, and sunny 
hair tossed this way and that by the boisterous 
wind! She gave each an impetuous, breathless 
hug, talking rapidly in spite of gasps: 

“O Aunt Dolly, it is good to know you are 
here! I was thinking about it all day. And it 
eases my conscience, too,”’ with a laugh. “If I 
knew mother was alone I would not like to leave 
her, as I am going to now, and run off to spend 
the afternoon with Anna Clare.” 3 

“Ts not that rather a poor way to show your 
pleasure at my being here?” 

‘**As if you two would miss me when you have 
those years to talk over and catch up with! So 
I’ll say good-by, and leave you to discuss German 
housekeeping.” 

“But, Dorothy, do not forget your hour for 
music,” said her mother, a little anxiously. “You 
should be at the piano now, and your father told 
you to prepare some manuscript for him.” 

*‘So he did,’’ Dorothy answered, lightly, ‘‘and 
I will do it when I come home,’ and away she 
went without giving her mother time for expostu- | 
lation. 

“T am afraid her father will be seriously | 
offended if Dorothy neglects this paper. The | 
last time he came as near giving her a scolding 
as John ever can. She does the typewriting so 
accurately, she is the greatest service to him 
when she is prompt.” 

Mrs. McLane gave a little sigh, and her sister 
felt tempted to echo it, but wisely repressed the 
inclination, and gave herself once more to her 
embroidery. 

The next afternoon, as Miss Egerton sat in the 
twilight by the open fire, the door opened, and 
Dorothy came bouncing into the room with her 
usual impetuosity. 

“Aunt Dolly,” she said, “how nice to find you 
alone! Mamma has a flock of visitors down- 
stairs, and I was afraid you would be helping to 
receive them.”’ 

“T had a bit of a headache, my dear, so your 
mother excused me to the visitors, and I have 
had my cup of tea up here ina very lazy fashion.” 

“Oh,” disappointment in the long-drawn-out 
exclamation, “then you ought to be quiet, and 
I am just aching to talk!” 

Miss Egerton laughed. 

“Sit down, dear: there is another low chair 
for you. I am quite ready to talk.” 

“Are you sure, Aunt Dolly? I don’t want to 
be selfish about it.’’ 

“T am quite sure, so let me relieve you of that 
aching as soon as possible.” 

“Aunt Dolly,” the girl commenced, impetu- 
ously, “mother says you don’t approve of me.”’ 

“Did she put it exactly in that way?” 

“Well, perhaps not. She told mea great many 
nice things you said about me, but—she said 
there was a ‘but,’ and I want to know what jt 
stands for.” 
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The honest eyes met her aunt’s squarely. | 
“Perhaps I have, deep down in my heart,” 
said Dorothy, slowly, with reddening cheeks. 

“Well Yad 

“You think me procrasti- | 
nating.” 

Miss Egerton was silent. | 

“And sometimes disobe- | 
dient ?” | 

No answer. | 

“But, Aunt Dolly,” said 
the girl, pleadingly, ‘‘I 
always mean to do as I am | 
told, and I do, too, after a 
while.”” | 

Miss Egerton smiled. 

“Aunt Dolly, don’t be 
dumb any longer. Mother | 
says you want me to learn | 
some sort of obedience. | 
What sort do I need?” 

“T said you should learn 
obedience according to Saint | 
Mark.” 

Dorothy stared. ‘What do 
you mean? I don’t remem- 
ber that he was any more 
obedient than the others.”’ 

“Suppose you light the lamp and get my Bible | 
from the stand. ‘There is half an hour still before 


understand what sort of obedience this is.” 


COMPANION. 


When Dorothy returned to her place, Bible in 
hand, Miss Egerton said: “Open to the first 
chapter of Mark and the eighteenth verse.” 

** And straightway they forsook their nets,’ ”’ 
Dorothy read, wonderingly. 

“Now the second chapter and twelfth verse.” 

«And immediately he arose.’ ” 

“The same word as straightway, Dorothy,” 
said her aunt. “Now the fifth chapter and 
forty-second verse.”’ 

“*And straightway the damsel arose. 

“The sixth chapter and forty-fifth verse.” 

“*And straightway —’” the girl began. 
“Aunt Dolly, are there many more?’”’ 

“A great many more. But, my dear girl, are 
not these enough to help you understand what I 
mean by obedience according to Saint Mark ?”’ 

Dorothy was silent for some minutes, and her 
answer, when it came, was very gently spoken: 

“Aunt Dolly, ‘straightway’ obedience. 
That was better than twenty scoldings. Think 
of my delayed obedience and all the trouble it | 
causes! In two days I have worried father about 
his paper, and neglected mother’s errands, and 
mailed your letter when I was ready, too late to 
reach your friend before she started for Europe. 
I wish I could be straightway obedient, but how 
am I to remember?” 

For answer, Miss Egerton put into her hand a 
copy of the Gospel of Saint Mark. “I would 
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be discouraged.” 








he began to finger his beloved photographic | 
apparatus affectionately. He often said: } 


fellow can work for himself,—I 
could get about the place and 
take some pictures. I could have 
them finished up at the gallery 
and perhaps make a little money 
by them.”’ 

But when Richard went to 
inquire the price of wheel-chairs 
it staggered him. Aftera while, 
though, the brilliant idea of a 
second-hand one dawned upon 
him, and he began a round of the 
auction rooms. He was lucky 
enough to find what he wanted 
at almost the first place he 
visited. 

It cost, however, more than 
he had been able to save during 
the months he had been in the 
Daily Times office, and the 
auctioneer promised to hold it 
over for him for a week or two. 
Richard was not used to bor- 
rowing money. In fact, the 
Henshaws had grown up very 
ignorant of the world in many 
respects, and one of their whole- 
some but unworldly ways was to 
do quietly without what they 
had not the money to pay for. 
Consequently it did not occur to 
Richard that he might borrow 
| the money, or that anybody 
| would be glad to lend it to him. 
He remarked to Murray the 
| day he saw the chair that he had 
| to raise the rest of the money 
within a week, and hoped to get 
something into the paper—for 
he was paid space rates for the 
scraps of news he collected and 
wrote up when he had a chance. 

“Seven dollars is it you want ?”’ 








‘*Why, here it is—pay me when you like.” 
Henshaw looked astounded as Murray laid | 
the money before him. Then he thought it the | 


His eyes filled with tears, and he grasped | 
Murray’s hand hard. 





goodness |’ 





| the proudest, happiest boy in town, he actually 
| trundled the big chair all the way out of town to 


in Five Chapters. — Chapter Three. 
and Mary and little Jane knew of it was when 


| to the city editor. 
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wheel himself there every good day, and with 
Mary’s help, he took views which were finished 
up at the gallery and exposed for sale. Some 
persons had heard his story and were interested 
in buying his pictures. 

His old employer, seeing a prospect of getting 
back so good a workman, did what he could 
toward selling the photographs; and the fresh 
air, and the power to earn a little money, which 
poor Hugh had almost given up the hope of, did 
wonders for him. The doctors came to see him, 
and told him that he would soon be entirely well, 
and the Henshaws were the happiest people then 
in the world. 

Richard’s infatuation for Murray grew apace 
after the money-lending incident. He saw 
nothing wrong in it when Murray jokingly 
admitted that he was in debt over head and ears, 
and the next day came out in a handsome new 
spring suit. He resented in his heart things he 
heard in the office concerning Murray, such as 
his being a bright fellow, but not wholly trust- 
worthy about his work, and spending more 
money than he made. But Murray was so 
irresistibly likable that everybody in the office 
felt indulgence for him. 

Henshaw developed rapidly what was called 
“a nose for news,’”’ and few Saturdays passed 
that he did not have a quarter of a column or a 
few little items that he had picked up and handed 
These things were not written 
at all after the pattern of the “compositions” 
which had been the torment of his life, but were 
simple and generally humorous statements of the 
little things that he saw from the point of view of 
an office-boy. Mary used to be quite-shocked at 
some of these which made a joke of serious 
occurrences. ‘ 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, you heart- 
less wretch !”? she would say, indignantly, when 
Richard had brought home a particularly funny 
account of a little collision between a milk-wagon 
and a fruit-cart. “T'wo poor men had their 
property injured, and might have been killed, 





they heard the tremendous racket made by | 
Richard bringing in the chair. Richard felt | 
perfectly justified in making all the noise he | 
wanted. | 


and here you are, making a joke of it!’’ 

“I’m telling the truth,” answered Richard, 
witha grin. “It was funny, and it was no great 
loss. They’re just the things that happen to 


Never was there such delight. Hugh said | everybody, and you know, Mary, the great art “ 
little, but his eyes shone. Mary congratulated | in my profession,” here Richard winked and 
Richard upon at last having common sense | Hugh made a bow to him from the wheel-chair, 

enough to buy Hugh what he needed. “Because | “is to make the small things readable. And just 


exuberance. 
“And if I can only get out in the fresh air 





‘*SET UPON BY MURRAY AND SEVIER AND HALF A DOZEN OTHERS.”’ 


sudden enthusiasm. 
Mary dashed at Richard and hugged him quite 
unexpectedly. “O Dick, your head isn’t red 


I think you’re positively handsome to-night !’’ 
But what gave Richard the keenest pleasure 


| “I?ll pay you,” he said, “I’ll pay you—don’t | was the recital of the part that Murray had | they did, he thought for a moment. 

beafraid of that—but I’ll never forget your | played. Hugh and Mary were as unsophisticated | editor was an omniscient person as regarded local 

| in the way of borrowing as Richard, and they | affairs. But then, as Henshaw remembered, he 
Henshaw actually asked to be let off ten really thought that Murray had performed an had taken no notes or messages relating to any 

minutes before his time in order to get to the | unprecedented act, and for once agreed to every- | bank; he had not heard any talk of it. 

auction room before it closed for the night, and | 


thing Richard said in praise of him. 
The very next day Hugh went out, and he 
seemed to convalesce by leaps after that. As 


“Have you not the least idea, Dorothy?” | the little frame cottage. The first thing Hugh | they lived near the city park, he managed to 


UGH’S improvement became marked and | I should rather have expected you to bring him as soon as I can manage to get something in 
rapid. He had always had the use of | a hand-organ or a magic lantern or something of of consequence, I’m going to resign and ask for 
his arms, and in fact, his back had been that sort,” she said, with the sisterly frankness | a reporter’s place, and they’ll give it to me, too!’’ 

the only part of him hurt. But toward the | that always made them laugh and call them- | This seemed far enough off then, but the 
spring it was found possible to move him, and | selves henpecked. Jane positively danced in her | “something of consequence” in the paper came 


within a week. 
One night Henshaw had agreed to stay on 


“Tf I had a wheel-chair,—one of these things a | I know I shall get well, Dick, and—and you’re | duty in place of the boy who did the night work, 


and so remained at the office 
until two o’clock in the morning. 
It was a warm night, and if 
Henshaw had not been so sleepy 
he would have walked home 
when his time was up; but 
instead of that, he got on the 
belated car that went past his 
house, and curled up in the 
corner by the door. 

There were no other passen- 
gers except himself for several 
blocks. Then, without stopping 
the car, two men jumped on the 
platform. 

Henshaw knew both of them 
by sight. One was Mr. Harbi- 
shaw, president of the Exchange 
Bank, and the other Mr. White- 
ley, one of the cashiers. Some- 
thing strange in their appearance 
instantly struck Henshaw. Mr. 
Harbishaw looked deathly pale, 
and shivered as if cold. White- 
ley’s face was very red, and he 
seemed excited. The conductor 
was on the front platform, and 
the sight of the boy in the corner 
seemed to escape them. 

They began to talk in an 
agitated and excited way. 
Harbishaw frequently wiped his 
face, which was perfectly dry, 
and Whiteley seemed equally 
unnerved. 

“This is the longest night I 
ever spent,” said Whiteley to 
Harbishaw. “However, we’ll 
have time enough to sleep to- 
morrow.” 

“Do you think so,” answered 
Harbishaw, grimly, “with a 
howling mob of depositors after 


asked Murray, with one of his captivating smiles. | a good fellow!’ cried Hugh presently, with a | us and the shutters up?” 


The words went through Henshaw like an 
| electric shock. He had heard enough talk of 
| banks and runs and depositors and that sort of 


kindest, noblest, most generous thing on earth. | after all—and your nose isn’t so bad! I declare, | thing to know that Harbishaw’s words meant the 


closing of the bank. He wondered if the people 
| at the office knew anything of this? Of course 
The city 


It wouldn’t do any harm to run back to the 
| office and tell what he had heard. In the next 
| moment he had slipped out of the door and of 
the platform so silently that neither of the two 
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men in the car knew he was gone until they saw 
a boyish figure flit past the car window. 

Henshaw ran every step of the way to the 
office. 

It was then ten minutes past two, and at half 
past the paper went to press. In five minutes he 
had reached the office, and had started up the 
long flight of stairs. He met half a dozen report- 
ers coming down. They all hailed him, but 
Henshaw had neither time nor breath to answer 
them. The first thing Woodruff, the city editor, 
knew, Henshaw burst into his room, red and 
hardly able to speak. 

“Do you know, sir,” he gasped, “that I—I 
don’t believe the Exchange Bank is going to open 
to-morrow morning ?” 

“What are you talking about?” asked Wood- 
ruff, looking up from his desk, which he was 
closing and locking. 

“T mean, sir, 1 was on the blue car when Mr. 
Harbishaw and Mr. Whiteley got on—and they 
both looked queer, and Mr. Whiteley said it was 
the longest night he had ever spent—but they 
would have time to sleep next day—and Mr. 
Harbishaw said how could they sleep with a 
howling mob of depositors after them and the 
shutters up?” 

Woodruff made a bound to the speaking-tube 
and cried: ‘‘Stop the presses! Stop the presses !’’ 

Then he caught Henshaw by the shoulder. 

“Tell me,” said he, ‘‘and tell it as straight as a 
die.” 

“I’ve told you,” answered Henshaw, panting. 
“T thought it might be news, so I slipped off the 
car and ran back as fast as I could.” 





in Mr. Woodruff. 
Henshaw gravely. 


said, ‘‘where would you and I have been? 


reporter to-day.” 


then came the most intense curiosity to know the 
rest of it. The reporters had scoured the town, 
and it was known by that time that the bank 
had made a tremendous failure. Harbishaw and 
Whiteley must have known its condition for a 
long time, and yet deposits had been received up 
to the very moment of closing, the day before. 
But it cannot be said that Henshaw thought 


unfortunate depositors. He was just sixteen 
years old and a reporter! It is true he was at 
the very bottom of the list, and his salary would 
|be small; but Henshaw’s own keen sense 
showed him how much ground he had cleared in 
that one leap from office-boy to reporter. Later 
in the day Curzon, who now had Mr. Mildmay’s 
place, sent for Henshaw. 
“Well,” he said, “so I have to get a new 
| Office-boy ?” 
“T hope so, sir,” answered Henshaw, modestly. 
“You remarked, I believe, that you intended to 
| rise,”’ continued Curzon, smiling. 
Henshaw colored. 
; “You have risen,” said Curzon. “I saw at 
| once that you were ambitious, and boys of that 








| sort don’t stay errand-boys long—and besides, | separated, except as Coco has been 


it’s true—and it’s one of the most important items | 
of city news J] ever printed. You sha’n’t lose by | both. 
this, youngster. You go on the salary list as a it hurt my pride, but I knew you couldn’t do 

any better then—and now when I see you a| 
Henshaw trembled, he was so delighted. But | 


| 


much of the bank, or of the president, or of the | 


| 
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He shook hands with | burst into the room: “Mary gave us chipped 


beef and strawberries for tea!” Hugh hugged 


“If that story had turned out a ‘fake,’” he| him and Jane skipped round, but Mary sat 
But | strangely quiet. 


Suddenly she burst into tears. 
“I’m so happy !” she said, laughing and crying 
“T didn’t want you to be an office-boy— 


317 


newspaper man—a professional man—I feel so 


” 


happy I must cry! You know,” continued 
Mary, beginning to laugh more than she was 
crying, “I always was ambitious. I wanted my 
brothers to be somebodies—and now —”’ 
Here Mary dragged Richard, as big as he was, 
into her lap and began to kiss him violently. 
And they were all so very, very happy ! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








NE of the largest and best- 
O appointed cages of the men- 
agerie of the Paris Jardin 

des Plantes is shared by a beauti- 
ful, full-grown Abyssinian lioness 
named Impératrice and a small 
shepherd-dog named Coco. The 
intimacy between Coco and Impéra- 
trice began far back, when the one 
was a roly-poly puppy and the other 
a tumbling whelp on the after-deck 
of a Nile river steamer. They have 
never, from that time to this, been 


In another second the door opened and the | you were too old and too big for the place, any- | sent out for an occasional prome- 


foreman of the pressroom came in. 

“T heard you, sir, just as I was taking these 
proofs down,” he said, hurriedly. ‘‘We can’t 
hold the paper back more than fifteen minutes or 
we’ll miss the morning trains.” The city editor 
hesitated a minute, looking at Henshaw. The 
minute seemed an hour to them both. 

“It means a libel suit if it isn’t true,”’ he said, 
as if to himself. “We needn’t mind that, but 
we can’t afford to have the paper making a fool 
of itself. But —’’ here he paused a moment— 
“] believe it’s news,” he added, in a low voice. 

He went to his desk, wrote a few lines, marked 
“Display head,’’ and handed them to the foreman. 
“First column, first page,’ he said, and the 
foreman ran out. F 

When the decision was made, Woodruff looked 
a little pale and smiled at Henshaw, who was 
pale, too. 

“Young man,” he said, ‘“‘you’ve either done the 
Daily Times a great service, or you’ve damaged 
it many thousand dollars and got it into a libel 
suit. And you’ve either made me or damaged 
me to about the same extent.” 

Henshaw was so wrought up by that time that 
he almost burst into tears. He began excitedly: 

“T thought ’twas news, sir, and if you’d seen 
Mr. Harbishaw’s face —’’ 

“T thought it was news, too, and that’s why I 
printed it,” answered Woodruff. “If we haven’t 
made fools of ourselves, I’ll make you a reporter 
for this. ‘That’s what I hear you aspire to.” 

“Yes, sir,’”’ answered Henshaw, trembling. 
“I’ve been getting things in the paper for a long 
time and —”’ 

“Your salary won’t be much. I couldn’t give 
you as much as the other fellows.” 

“T wouldn’t expect it yet awhile. But I’d 
rather be a reporter on eight dollars a week than 
an office-boy on twenty dollars.” 

“Good for you! Clear out now.’’ 

Richard turned silently, ran swiftly down- 
stairs, and made for home. 

He did not sleep a wink that night. 

The next morning he hurried through with his 
breakfast without a word, and Mary thought he 
was troubled about something, but wisely did 
not pester him with questions. He ran out and 
jumped on a car; he rarely allowed himself the 
luxury of a ride in the daytime, but on this 
morning he felt that he must travel fast. 
a dozen men in the car had newspapers,— every 
one a copy of the Daily Times,—and staring 
Henshaw in the face were the words, in enormous 
letters : 

THE EXCHANGE BANK CLOSED! 
ALTOGETHER UNEXPECTED BY DEPOSITORS. 
PARTICULARS IN A LATER EDITION! ! ! 

The Exchange Bank will not open its doors 
this morning. This wholly unlooked-for action 
was determined on at the close of banking hours 
yesterday, and will be a painful surprise to the 
community. At this hour no particulars are 
obtainable, but an extra edition will be issued 
before noon, giving all the facts in the case. 


In a newspaper office there is undoubtedly a 
disposition to regard a “scoop” as the highest 
earthly distinction, without reference to the 
painful news that the “scoop” may proclaim to 
the world. Therefore, when Henshaw reached 
the office he was prepared for rejoicing from the 
janitor and the elevator-boy, as well as from 
Mr. Curzon himself. 


thrust his tongue into his cheek and remarked : 
“T guess you won’t look at a fellow now.” 
“Why?” asked Henshaw, vainly pretending 
he didn’t know what the elevator-boy meant. 
“Because they say you got the ‘scoop.’ ” 
When Henshaw walked into the reporters’ 
room he was set upon by Murray and Sevier and 
half a dozen, others, and hailed as “the Horace 
Greeley of the Daily Times!” And then came 


Half | 


Everybody was smiling. | 
As Henshaw entered the elevator, the boy, whom | 
Henshaw had treated with some condescension, | 


| But let me tell you the truth, as a friend. 


Ue 










** CREEPS TOWARD HER CHALLENGER STEALTHILY, CAT-FASHION.”’ 


| ‘scoop’ last night was a great thing, but it was an 
| accident, you know. It might have happened to 
| the best reporter in town or the most indifferent. 
| We give you a good place to show you what we 
| think of you, but you have got to work to keep 
it, and it would be a thousand times more dis- 
creditable to lose it after you got it than never to 
have got it at all. Understand?” 

“Perfectly, sir,”’ said Henshaw, with boyish 
dignity. He wondered if Mr. Curzon thought 
him such a fool as not to know that it was only 
| an accident. 
| advantage of these accidents when they do befall. 


Henshaw counted the happiest of his life. He 


phone. Meanwhile, they seemed determined to 
before his successor was appointed. 

He found time, though, to write a line on a 
postal card to Mary, which would reach her some 
hours before he could get home. It ran: 





Did you think I acted queer this morning? 
Well, I made the biggest “scoop” that ever was— 
could not print the papers fast enough to sell 
them. And I’m on the salary list as a reporter, 
and they’re advertising to-day for a new office- 
boy. Yours, DIcK. 


Henshaw, in the evening, indulged in the 
renewed extravagance of a ride home. When he 
got there, he dashed into the little living-room. 
There was Hugh seated at the supper-table; it 
was the first time he had walked to it for more 
than a year. Mary and little Jane both had on 
their Sunday frocks, and Jane cried, as Richard 


Still, only capable boys can take | 


was mercilessly chaffed by the reporters, who | 
would make a thousand apologies before begging | 
him, as a personal favor, to take a note down- 
stairs, or to call the city hall through the tele- | 


get as much leg service out of him as possible | 


| 
| 





| how. Now weare going to make you a reporter. | nade beyond the cage’s limits, and their friend- 
That | ship has never for an instant faltered. 


Every day, and 
several times a 
day, they give a 
voluntary _per- 
formance which 
compares favor- 
ably with the 


iL 
= 


performances 
given by regularly 
organized troupes 
of trained animals, 
and which invari- 
ably draws to the 
cage a number of 
eager, tiptoeing 


spectators. 
The dog begins 
by circling with 


provoking barks about the lioness, exactly as 
he or any other dog might circle about a cow 
in a pasture. The lioness receives the affront 
cow-fashion, with lowered head, creeps toward 
her challenger stealthily, cat-fashion, halts and 
crouches as if to spring—but does not. Then the 
two beasts, eye to eye, zigzag comically around 
each other like a pair of pugilists watching and 
working for an opening; the lioness self-poised 
and supple, but ungainly from lack of space; the 
dog nervous, nimble and alert. 

This capering is kept up for several minutes, 


|at the end of which the dog, tired of futile 
That day and the few days following it | 


manceuvering, attains the lioness with a single 
flying leap,—the program at this point never 
varies,—and grips her by the skin of the back, 
side or chest, or by the ear,—wherever, in fact, 
his teeth happen to close,—and tries with all his 
little might to throw her. The lioness, with the 
adorable restraint and infinite gentleness of a 
considerate father making a show of wrestling 
with his small boy, or of a great, loving St. 
Bernard dog playing with a baby or a puppy, 
allows herself to be toppled over on her back. | 

As she lies thus, prostrate, in feigned defeat } 
and helplessness, the victor plants his forefeet | 
solidly on her silken white stomach, and with ; 
nose well in air, proudly awaits the applause 
that is sure to be accorded by the people beyond 
the bars; after which—is it that, for the moment, 
he believes the monster is really slain? —he 
seizes the lioness’s tail in his teeth and tugs 
lustily thereat, just for all the world as if he 
were dragging a carcass off the field. 

This sham fight is now and again supplemented 
by a sort of hide-thethimble game in which a 
hunk of the lioness’s dinner meat serves for the 
thimble, and such holes as muzzles can poke in 











the straw with which the cage floor 
is strewn serve for the hiding-places. 

When they are not engaged in 
either of these ways, the pair may 
be seen softly fooling and toying, 
licking each other’s coats and faces, 
or sleeping cuddled together with 
their fore paws around each other’s 
necks—veritable models of gentle 
ness, self-forgetfulness and good- 
fellowship, and above all, past mas- 
ters in the difficult art of taking a 
joke. 

Impératrice is always docile and 
contained, except when some one of 
the crowd of gazers does something to annoy her 
little comrade. Under the slightest injury or 
insult to Coco she becomes another creature; 
growls ominously, switches her flanks with her 
tail, and assaults the cage bars in a way to make 
one tremble for their firmness, while her chops 
drip foam and her soft, velvet eyes flash flame. 
She loves Michel, her keeper, who is kind to her, 
although firm and masterful, and would defend 
him doughtily, in all likelihood, if she beheld 
him in distress; but she loves her Coco more. 
Of this, her preference for the dog over the 
man, she gave a striking, almost tragic, proof a 
year or so ago, when an occasion arose which 
forced her—at least to her limited animal intel- 
ligence it seemed to force her—to choose between 
them. 

The three, Michel, Coco and Impératrice, were 
in the cage together. Coco, in a sudden fit of 
perversity, did a thing he knew very well he 
should not do. Michel, with never a thought 
of the possible effect upon Impératrice, gave him 
a richly deserved whip-cut which sent him into a 
corner yelping and ashamed. Thereupon, with 
a spring there would have been no such thing as 
eluding, even if it had been foreseen, Impératrice 
set her teeth in Michel’s right shoulder, and bore 
him to the floor. 

Had he grappled, unarmed as he was, with 
the infuriate beast, tried to appease her with soft 
words or swooned from fright, Michel might 
never have left the cage alive. An ordinary man 
would have done one or the other of these things 
and perished. But Michel was not an ordinary 
man. Sure and swift as was the spring of the 
lioness, his thought was scarcely less swift and 
sure. It was as if the cause for the creature’s 
rage was flashed through his brain by lightning. 
He understood instinctively, as well as he could 
have understood by reasoning for hours about it, 
that Impératrice was rebelling for Coco’s sake, 
not for her own, and that the sole way to save 
himself, if way indeed there were, was to display 
instantly and unmistakably his affection for Coco. 
And so he forced himself by an incredible, almost 
superhuman, effort to ignore the raging lioness 
and to flatter the dog. 

Although the lioness’s jaws were fairly crunch- 
ing his shoulder-bones and her paws lacerating 
and oppressing his chest, the resolute fellow 
called out, in a perfectly natural voice, quite as 
if nothing at all unusual were occurring: “Coco! 
Viens, mon Coco! Viens done mon 
La bonne béte! La bonne béte! Le 
beau garcon! Qu’il est beau, qu’il est gentil 
ce Coco-la! Oh le bon chien qu’il est!” 
And then, as the dog, his mood transformed from 
shame to joy by the caressing tones of his master’s 
voice, approached, Michel stretched forth the 
hand which the lioness’s fierce embrace left free 
and patted him kindly on the head. 

The effect on Impératrice was instantaneous. 
Her eyes grew gentle, her teeth and her claws 
relaxed, reluctantly, it is true,—for the savor of 
the warm human blood was probably sweeter 
than anything she had hitherto known outside 
her dreams,—but surely, and sliding to the floor, 
she licked affectionately the face of the dog and 
the hand of the master by turns. 

Because it was plain as daylight that the 
lioness had offended not from savagery but from 
excess of love, she was not punished for her 
outbreak. Nor did Michel, after his return from 
the hospital, where his ugly wounds sent Lim, 
attempt to read her any lesson. Rather he read 
himself one; and it will be many a long day, 
you may be sure, before he disciplines Coco 
again in the presence of Impératrice. Coco, the 
rascal, thoroughly appreciates the situation, and 
conducts, or misconducts, himself accordingly. 
There are two very different Cocos since Impéra- 
trice’s memorable defense of him; a Coco in the 
cage and a Coco out of it. 


Coco! 
chéri! 
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AN ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER)  * 
y eee —— ~s : mi every sailor may be ready for naval service if 


unfortunately the emergency should arise. 











| prises in the United States is estimated by 
CURRENT TOPICS. Te ae Aaron tangs ae 
‘ y for the assertion 
Abbreviation continues to thrive. Already | tI ns nar ral yr i Sih tall a aalliien 
the Pan-American Exposition is spoken of as the | pe  Biment ball of the te capital is 
Pan-Ex. If the remark be permitted, it may be | rep sented by the electric railways, which, it 
said there is an excellent prospect that an immense | . wig be safe to assut e, employ a majority 
amount of pan-exercise will be taken during the | of the half-million pe , ‘Seetbese dimat 
next few monthe. | predictions current ten or fifteen years ago of 


“Who dragged whom how many times 
around the walls of what?” is a model of a 
vague and at the same time benevolently sug- 
gestive question. In these days of final examina- 
tions, doubtless many a floundering youth wishes | 
that those which he has to answer were cast in | 
the same form. 


| when electric cars came in; but the abolishment 
| of the horse-car has probably thrown no one out 
of work—except the horse. 


& ¢ 


SHARED RICHES. 


The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 
Lucy Larcom. 


‘‘In a climate where a man can lie in a) 
hammock, pick a banana with one hand and dig | 
a sweet potato with one foot, the incentive to 
idleness is easy, and its debilitating consequences 
inevitable.”? This, says Governor Allen, is suffi- 
cient explanation why Porte Rico has for four 
centuries been practically at a standstill. 


* 


THE “INSULAR” DECISIONS. 
HE decisions by the Supreme Court on the 


The capital invested in electrical enter- | 


| American Trade at four billion dollars. We | 


| things that would befall certain classes of labor | 


The exports of the United States, largely 
food supplies, are so much bulkier than the 
imports, largely manufactured goods, that one- 
third of the tonnage entered at the American 
ports in the last year came in ballast. Freight- 
trains, for like reasons, run eastward well loaded 
and heavy, but go back westward with many 
empty cars. eer 

The philosophic reader with a sense of 
humor will be interested in the case of the 
Chicago parachute manufacturer who was acci- 
dentally locked into his shop by the janitor the 
other day. The shop was on the third floor, and 
there were parachutes on every hand. Never- 
theless the manufacturer shouted till he attracted 
attention, and then waited till the fire department 
brought a ladder and took him down. 

The protests of the anticruelty people 
against the docking of horses’ tails seem to have 
little effect on fashionable turnouts, but it is 
worth noticing that no horse thus mutilated ever 
gets mustered into cavalry service; and it is said 
that in polo-playing, “the long-tailed ponies are 
much the cleverest in turning and shifting their 
course ;”” perhaps because, as with birds and 
fishes, the tail serves as a steering apparatus. 

A celebrated English physician asserts 
that the increased height and weight of English 
and Americans in the last half century are chiefly 
due to the increased consumption of sugar. He 
cites, in confirmation of this opinion, the fine 


questions raised by the “expansion” of 

the United States can best be summarized 
by saying that the court holds that this govern- 
ment has a free hand in the government of its 
external possessions. Territory acquired is not 
foreign territory in any sense, and in the absence 
of special laws applied to it, is under the general 
laws of the country. 

On the other hand, such territory is not strictly 
a part of the United States, but a dependency ; 
and special laws which Congress may pass for 
governing it are not unconstitutional, since the 
Constitution does not of its own force extend 
over territory not included in any state. 

This is a broad statement of the purport of the 
decisions. Like other general statements it is 
subject to certain distinctions and exceptions, 
but it is impossible within a short space to 
mention them. Nor is it necessary. For most 
people the fundamental principle is sufficient, 
and an avoidance of the exceptions is the duty of 
the lawmakers. 

In a most important sense it is welk.for the 
people of the new possessions that, they are not 


forms in the administration of justice they are 
unaccustomed. It might be ruinous to them to 
be compelled either to trade exclusively with the 
United States, or to pay heavy duties on goods 
arriving from other countries. 

Since there is no disposition on the part of any 
one to use the new possessions, as colonies have 
sometimes been used by other countries, to yield 
| revenue to the sovereign nation; and since it is 





health of the date-eating Arabs and the sugar- | the wish of every American statesman to give all 


to be brought forcibly and at once under the laws | 
of the United States. Our system of, taxation | 
would be most harmful to some of them. To our | 


cane-eating negroes. Did he forget little Jack | the peoples who have come under our flag an 
Horner, who, after devouring a plum, made a | opportunity to make the most of themselves, the 





remark respecting his own magnitude? | 
Andrew Carnegie’s division of gifts 
between the country of his birth and that of his 
adoption suggests how easy it is for a man to 
move about between two nations which have 
the same language and institutions. Stanley, the 
explorer, has divided his life between England 
and America. The famous Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington is the gift of an Englishman ; 
several Americans occupy professorships in 
English colleges. 





Sentiment attaches to trees almost as 
firmly as to persons, and when the trees are 
planted by men of national fame, there is a 
double interest. The president of Fairmount 
College, of Wichita, Kansas, has just made a 
journey all the way to Franklin Falls, New 
‘Hampshire, to secure sprouts from some elms 
planted there by Daniel Webster. Boys who 
have designs on the presidency would do well to 
get their trees in early. 

The coronation of Edward VII. will give 
England another great holiday. The crown, | 
which will be placed on the head of the kneeling | 
king by the Archbishop of Canterbury, is a | 
curious historic fossil. Its devices include four | 
Maltese crosses and four fleurs-de -lis. The | 





crosses date from the reign of Henry VIIL., | the existence of vast capital. Is labor getting its | jg Jeaders: men of principle and energy and the 
who was decorated by the pope with the title, fair share of the good things? The labor leaders | good sense to show the people what the actual 
“Defender of the Faith,” because, while still | think not. Sometimes they are right in their ¢onditions are; above all, men of courage, who 
loyal to Rome, he had written a book against the | impression. Too many employers are reluctant jj} stop at nothing short of death. 


heresies of Martin Luther. The lilies represent 
the long-abandoned claim of the English sover- | 
eigns to the throne of France. Thus the crown 
offers an odd double instance of what are called 
“legal fietions.”’ dies 

The practical Germans train boys for | 
their steamship service by a three years’ course 
on fast freight ships which earn money for the | 
company while affording a field of instruction for 
the youth. At the end of the first year the “boy” | 
becomes an ordinary seaman, and at the end of | 
the second year an “A. B.” A year later he 
goes on one of the company’s regular steamships 
to get the finishing touch, and to qualify him for 
that year in the imperial navy which makes him 





what all commanders must be, a naval reserve | with a labor leader. “Before you strike, let us| other. They should recognize certain common 


large freedom which the decision of the Supreme 
Court allows can be exercised without danger. 
No matter what party is entrusted with the 
power, it will be used with patriotism and with 
a tender regard for the wards of the nation. 
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“PROSPERITY STRIKES.” 


TRIKES are not necessarily a symptom of | 


hard times. Indeed, when business is dull 

labor leaders are slow to recommend their 
followers to quit work. They know that the 
odds are against them. Thousands of idle work- 
men are waiting to take places which are volun- 
tarily vacated. Employers who may keep their 
shops running on half-time or at reduced wages, 
rather than scatter their workmen, find it more 
profitable to shut down altogether than to yield 
to inconsiderate demands. A cut-down is hard 
upon employees, but in most instances they 
realize that low wages are better than no wages. 
So they keep at work, and if they have griev- 
ances, wait until business is better before trying 
to have them removed. 

So it comes to pass that “prosperity strikes” 
are a recognized feature of periods of great 
business activity. The factories are busy; the 
demand is active; employers seem to be getting 
rich; there are great combinations which imply 


to share their prosperity with those in their 
employ until they are sharply reminded that it is 
wise to do so. 

Such a strike as that of the machinists is 
distinctly a prosperity strike. The workmen 
want their share of the general improvement in 


the form of fewer hours’ work, without dimin- | 


ished pay. If the conditions of trade justify their 
demand, no one should begrudge them the gain 
they seek. 


But even prosperity strikes, although they | 
may not be so disastrous or entail so much misery | 


as those of a different type, are wasteful. There 
is a “more excellent way” than striking. It was 
illustrated the other day by the vice-president of 
a great railroad, who was conferring by telephone 
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| officer. As we build up great steamship lines | have another talk,’ said the railroad official. 
we, too, must consider methods of instruction | “All right. Good-by!’’ said the other. 
and discipline with the same end in view—that | took place, and the strike did not. 


‘The talk 
h 


HABIT AND CHARACTER. 


Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
| And what we have been makes us what we are.” 
George Eliot. 


Cot) 


LONGING FOR A UNIFORM. 


CERTAIN married woman who “glories 
A in her sex” confesses that there are times 
when she envies her husband. With a 
business suit and a dress suit, she says, he is 
“prepared for any occasion,” and to choose such 
conventional clothing costs him hardly a moment’s 
thought; whereas with every changing season 
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the gowns alone, but the “‘gewgaws to match.” 

The older she grows, the woman says, the 
more heavily does this burden weigh upon her 
spirit. Although she is not a society woman, she 
meets many people; it seems a duty to array 
herself in the manner that the general judgment 
of her sex approves, and to do this demands time, 
money and anxious meditation. She admits that 
she likes to feel well-dressed. Yet what a relief 
it would be, she adds, if, like the sisters belonging 
to religious orders, women would put on uniforms 
and make no change except, say, from thick 
garments to thinner! 

At first thought this seems a reasonable-propo- 
sition. It would be so if applied to the other 
sex; for man already pays an esthetic penalty 
for his efforts to save himself trouble in choosing 
his clothing. Members of secret societies evade 
the penalty for an hour or two when they deco- 
rate themselves with sashes and swords and 
feathers; but every other assemblage of men is 
necessarily a somber and cheerless spectacle. 
The members of any such gathering are clad so 
uniformly that one might logically demand they 
put on uniforms. 

Happily woman’s instinct prompts her to be 
more original. Probably the only reason why 
one particular woman suggests a uniform is that 
some penurious man has charged that she and 
her sisters sinfully waste their time and money 
on dress. But that is not true of many 
American women. For one family broken up 
by the wife’s extravagance, a hundred are ruined 
by the husband’s folly. Moreover, the woman 
who takes pains to show herself at her best does 
a good deed, since she.adds just so much mere to | 
the charm of life. —o 

> S 
A CHANCE FOR YOUNG MEN. 
O* another page of this issue of The Com- 


panion our readers will find a story 

entitled “A Costly Christmas Dinner.” 
It is number three in the “Stories of American 
Politics” announced last year, of which the 
fourth and last will appear in July. 

The Companion had a double purpose in 
gathering and printing these stories. It sought 
both to provide entertaining reading-matter and 
to point the way to a field of public service the | 
splendid opportunities of which are not sufficiently 








One of the first things which will strike the 
reader of these tales is their sameness. They 
present political conditions in widely separated 
places, at different times and under different 
circumstances ; yet they all deal with a corrupt 
political “‘machine,”’ the misuse of public office 
and public funds, and the final success of some | 
man who had the courage and the honesty to | 
fight the “machine.” 

The stories were written by men-thoroughly 

familiar with the political incidents which they 
describe. Most of them, indeed, conform so | 
closely to fact that the principal characters who 
figure in them would be recognized at once if the 
/names of the cities in which they live had been | 
| given. 
The reader who craves constant novelty and 
| desires only to be amused may consider this 
| sameness a blemish; but if he is able to discern 
| in the stories something more than mere amuse- 
ment he will find it suggestive. 

There is not a city in the United States, no 
matter how badly governed, in which the honest 
| and patriotic citizens do not outnumber the 
| corruptionists. One political party may be to 
| blame here, another there, but the conditions 
| vary only within narrow limits. What is needed 











| Wherever such a leader comes to the front good | 
government triumphs. There is need of such | 

|men and opportunity for them everywhere, and | 
those who do the work are the truest patriots and | 
the most useful citizens the country produces. 


Cay 


DISCORDANT ‘ PAN -AMERICA.”’ 


| J T will be wise not to expect too much in the | 
way of definite results from the meeting of 
the Pan-American Congress at the City 
of Mexico next October. 
To realize the ideal of this congress, the | 
| republics of the American continents partici- | 
| pating in it should be on cordial terms with each | 





she must completely rearrange her wardrobe, not | 
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interests and aims, in commerce, coinage, trans- 
portation and other material affairs, which can 
be promoted by cooperation, without risk to 
independence. The very name of the congress 
presupposes as much as this. 

But it is hard to change fixed habits. Suspicion, 
distrust and jealousy have played too large a part 
in Latin-American politics to be banished bya 
| friendly phrase. The United States, the originator 
of this movement, is itself, to some extent, respon- 
sible for the difficulties which threaten its success. 
The overshadowing importance of the United 
States in the affairs of the two continents makes 
the lesser republics jealous and distrustful. They 
have learned to associate power with aggression, 
and they cannot be persuaded that the United 
States has not some selfish and hostile motive in 
promoting such a conference. 

Not only do they cherish distrust of their big 
neighbor to the north ; the smaller republics have 
many old feuds and jealousies among themselves. 
Just at present, an old dispute between Chile on 
the one hand and Peru and Bolivia on the other 
blocks the preliminary arrangements. Chile is 
oceupying the province of Tacna, which used to 
belong to Peru, and a bit of territory which used 
to belong to Bolivia. It means to hold them. It 
| is willing to come into the congress if its plans 
| for arbitration are limited to disputes which may 
| arise in the future, but not if it is to consider 
| those which already exist. Peru and Bolivia, on 
the contrary, will not come in if existing quarrels 
are shut out. So one party or the other is sure to 
be displeased. 

There are other jealousies and lingering 
animosities, both in Central and South America, 
which stand in the way of a perfect understand- 
ing. The congress may do something to remove 
them, but the most that can be hoped for is a 
gradual improvement. 


ADAPTED TO THE MARKET. 


HOSE who raise fruits and vegetables for 

the market find it to their advantage to 

develop varieties which will best stand 
shipment. This does not necessarily mean those 
which are best in flavor. A tomato, no matter 
how delicious, that becomes “mushy’’ under a 
few hours’ shaking in a freight-car is unprofitable, 
except for local markets. The railroads have 
made the range of supplies for every region so 
wide that the first requisite of any perishable 
article is that it shall be a “good shipper.” 

Scientific agriculturists are now bending their 
energies toward securing, by cross-breeding, a 
combination of delicacy of flavor and of good 
travelling quality. They have already accom- 
plished much. Every year some new fruit or 
vegetable enters the general markets, and better 
varieties of the old are introduced. 

In these times not only the palate but the eye 
must be satisfied. Celery must be white, straw- 
berries must be red, and an apple attractive in 
color. Any new variety, however excellent, that 
does not come up to these standards cannot 
expect a wide market. 

Then nature puts “trade-marks’’ upon certain 
varieties, and so greatly aids their commercial 
success. The “navel’’ is one of several kinds of 
seedless oranges, but it is so distinctly marked as 
to have acquired almost a monopoly of the field. 
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HIS SISTER. 


HOSE who contend that the evil influences 

| of heredity may be changed to good in a new 

and more wholesome environment will find 

confirmation of their cheerful philosophy in a story 

which comes from a settlement house in one of the 
“slum” districts of New York. 

A visitor to the school attached to the settle- 
ment was watching the children at play. She 
became deeply interested in the care and attention 
bestowed upon a little crippled girl by a boy some 
years older. He had evidently done his best to 
make himself presentable. Hands and face were 
clean, his patched and faded clothes had been 
carefully brushed, and his much worn shoes had 
been polished even to the heels. 

He followed the little girl as she limped excitedly 
arouné the outskirts of the noisy group in whose 
pastime she could not actively share. He re- 
strained her impetuosity, and when harm seemed 
to threaten from the excited crowd, he interposed 
himself between her and the danger. When she 
grew tired, he carried rather than led her to a 
convenient resting-place, and seated himself beside 
her, apparently content to be a spectator with her, 
although his comrades were shouting to him to 
“come on out and have some fun.” 

“Is she his sister?” the visitor asked of the 
superintendent. 

“Yes and no,” was the answer. “She came as 
a sister, providentially, but she is really not a 
relative at all. 

“He was one of my toughest boys at first—was 
incorrigible, in fact; and he tried my patience 


| severely. 


“*T wish I had a sister,’ he said to me one day, 
after I had scolded him for something he had 
done. This I took to be the first awakening of a 
desire for better things, and I was both surprised 
and encouraged. 

“ «It would be very pleasant if you had,’ I said. 

“*You bet!’ he replied, and then added, confi- 
dentially, ‘You see it’s this way: There’s me fader, 
he licks Louie; Louie licks Jakie and Jakie licks 
me; but I ain’t got nobody to lick! If I had a 
sister, 1 wouldn’t do a t’ing to her—oh no! See?’ 

“When this little girl came to the school he 
regarded her at first with scorn and indifference. 
‘A gimpy,’ as he called her, was an object of 
curiosity rather than of sympathy. But one day, 
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while standing near the other children at play, 
she was crowded and thrown down. Her cry— 
more of fright than pain, for she was not hurt— 
seemed to appeal to feelings that had never 
been touched before. He rushed forward almost 
savagely, pushed the other children aside, and 
taking her up in his arms, carried her to the | 
same seat where they are now. He soothed and | 
consoled her, scowling in a shamefaced way at 
the other boys, who laughed at him, of course; 
and ever sinee then, in school or out, going or 
coming, he has watched over her like a brother. 

“He has found a sister, and more, he has found 
his better self. I have had no trouble with him 
since that day. He has been obedient, and in 
many ways helpful to me, and I shall do everything 
in my power to see that the good that is in him 
shall not be lost to himself or to society.” 
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LITTLE EMILY’S CANDIDATE. 


The late General Harrison was widely respected, 
admired and esteemed. He could, moreover, make 
warm friends and keep them. Nevertheless, he 
had not what is considered a winning personality— 
except to children. A born ehild-lover, children 
instinetively knew and loved him for their friend. 
A prettier campaign anecdote has seldom found 
its way into print than that, recently retold and 
worth retelling, of how he unconsciously converted 
an opponent into a partizan. 

In a family of strong Republican principles 
there was a little daughter, Emily, only four years 
old, but of an exceptionally quick mind and fair 
spirit. This little lady picked up enough under- 
standing of the presidential campaign then in 
progress to know that there were two candidates 
for office, General Harrison and Mr. Cleveland, 
and to observe in her household what struck her 
as unfair favoritism toward Mr. Harrison. He 
was always commended; Mr. Cleveland was 
always decried. 

In a spirit of childish championship for the 
“under dog,” she constituted herself, much to 
the family’s amusement and a little to their 
vexation, the friend of the Democratic candidate, 
and whenever others praised or cheered Harrison, 
she would promptly hurrah for the neglected 
Cleveland. 

Before the contest was over her family took 
her with them to Indianapolis to visit friends 
who were also lifelong friends of Harrison, and 
who took them all to call upon the prospective 
President. General Harrison was delighted with 
the youngest of his guests, and devoted himself 
especially to her pleasure. He took her on his 
knee, talked with her, told her stories, and wholly 
captivated her warm litile heart. When the call | 
ended, Emily went reluctantly, and on the steps 
outside she suddenly stopped and refused to go 
any farther. 

“T want to see him!” she said, obstinately. 

“But you have seen him,” said her mother. “We 
must go now; it would not be polite to stay any 
longer.” 

“I want to see him!” Emily insisted; but she 
would give no reason, and neither would she give 
up her request. 

Just then General Harrison saw her through 
the open door, and perceived that she was hesi- | 
tating and had something on her mind. He came 
out, and stooping down and taking her hand, 
asked : | 

“What is it, Emily?” 

Emily looked up into his face, and answered, in | 
the faintest little quavering voice: 

“Hurrah for Harrison!” | 

Her abrupt conversion from Democrat to Repub- 
lican was explained to him, and no compliment that 
he ever received touched, amused and delighted | 
him so much. He kissed his new partizan and | 
thanked her, and they were firm friends thereafter. 
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AN ASTONISHED COLONEL. 


In the recent biography of the late Sir Arthur 
Sullivan there is related an amusing little anecdote 
of Sir Arthur’s friend and fellow musician, Sir 
Frederic Ouseley. Sir Frederic was a shy man, 
and decidedly prone to seek refuge in silence when 
incompany. One day a friend, who was an officer in 
the Life Guards, invited the two musicians to dine 
with him at the officers’ mess, and they accepted 
the invitation. 

The conversation was brisk, but Sir Frederic 
took no part until some kindly lieutenant, wishing 
to draw him into it, asked a question concerning 
musie. | 

At once he brightened and became friendly, and 
soon even anecdotal and humorous—to those who | 
could understand. He finished a spirited recital | 
by describing the comic points and errors in an | 
exercise which had come before him as professor 
of musie at Oxford. 

The officers listened respectfully, understanding 
less and less as the technical terms flew thicker | 
and thicker, until at length he concluded, in a voice | 
of unctuous relish: | 

“And you'll scarcely believe me, colonel, when | 
I tell you that the whole movement was in the | 
hypo-mixo-lydian mode!” 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated the colonel, with 
an astonishment which Sir Frederic received as 
merely the proper tribute to his climax. | 

“Itis a fact,” he reiterated triumphantly, happily 
quite unaware of the further fact that if his hearers 
had been suddenly called upon to define hypo-mixo- 
lydian, they would have been more likely than 
hot to guess it was a new kind of lyddite.- 
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IS IT “GREY” OR “GRAY?” 


Is there a difference between “grey” and “gray,” 
aside from the matter of spelling? American | 
lexicographers say there is not, but the Academy 
tells us that we must be careful if we would give | 
each its “special application;” and it adds very | 
learnedly: “Who does not feel that some things | 
are grey and others gray?” If anybody does feel | 
that way let him not be ashamed to speak up. | 

Doctor Murray, the editor of the great new 
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about in 1893 making an inquiry as to usage, and 
found that opinions in London varied. The replies 
to his questions showed that in Great Britain the 
form grey is the more frequent in use, despite 
the authority of Doctor Johnson and later lexicog- 


| raphers who give the preference to gray. 


Many correspondents said that they used the 
two forms with a difference of meaning or appli- 
cation, the distinction most generally recognized 
being that grey denotes a more delicate or lighter 
tint than gray. Others considered the difference 
to be that gray is a warmer color, or that it has a 
mixture of red or brown. The Academy’s own 
opinion is that grey has more of sentiment, gray 
more of color, which may mean that grey is a 
suggestion rather than a positive outline. 

After all this learned discussion people will go 
on pronouncing the word without reference to its 


| dictionary that is now only partly published, went | 


vowel, and in saying that the shade is gray they | 


will let any one with a fancy for the dispute spell 
it to suit himself. These fine distinctions may be 
ignored on the plea of the brevity of life. 
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UP TO DATE AT ST. PETER’S. 


It was an innovation, surely, but a most brilliant 
one, when, not very long ago, St. Peter’s was for 
the first time in its history lighted by electricity. 
The electricity was generated, says Donahoe’s 
Magazine, by the plant in the Vatican Gardens. 


The scene was brilliant. The central point of 
the glowing mass of crimson brocade with which 
walls and tribunes were covered, the ee throne 
stood in the apse. The light of the pictured 
windows above it, with their delicate colored 
transparencies, fell upon the seats reserved for 
the hierarchy grouped around the pontiff, and on 
the velvet-covered turbans of the royal 
diplomatists, the Roman patriciate, an 


taries of the papal court. 
The apse was one blaze of light, from the picture 
oly Trinity framed in cireles of electric 
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of the 
light to the rows upon rows of candles above the 
mosaic lettering, and the graceful candelabra 
standing on the window corners. 

All through the vast church the radiance was 
continued in thousands of candles following the 
line of architecture, and rows of lights encircling 
the dome, where rosy curtains tempered the sun- 
light pouring in through the window. 

Garlands of crystal chandeliers were suspended 
from the arches, between each of which, from 
apse to door, hung magnificent tapestry. 
scene, as a whole, was gorgeous, 
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THE ODD SHILLINGS. 


There is very little difference between a pound 
and a guinea; only a shilling, and yet a keen 
business man insists that the shilling shall be 


| considered. After Thackeray’s series of lectures 
| on the Four Georges had been delivered in London, 


Willert Beale says that he called upon the novelist, 
in Onslow Square, with a check for two hundred 
and fifty pounds. 


“What’s this, W. B.?” cried Thackeray, reading 
the check. “Pounds? Our agreement says guineas, 
and guineas it must be.” 

“You are aware that the lectures so far have 
involved very heavy losses,” said Beale, apologeti- 


cally. 

“That's not my affair,” said Thackeray. “I 
don’t know what occult means 2 have to protect 
yourself from loss. Guineas, W. B.! Guineas it 
must be, and nothing less. I must have the 
shillings.” 

And the shillings were sent him immediately. 
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DIPLOMATIC ENTRANCE. 


In the year 1871, when the government of 
Monsieur Thiers was at Versailles, and before 
the National Assembly had decided whether the 
hew constitution of France was to be monarchical 
or republican, the late Comte de Paris visited the 
palace at Versailles. 


Just as he was about to enter, M. Jules Simon 
met and oe him. Bowing low, Monsieur 
Simon said with much gravity: 

“If we are a republic, count, you are in my house 
and I shall be delighted to do the honors; but if 
we are a monarchy, then I am in your house, and 
cannot Pom | the host.” 

The Comte de Paris laughed and took Monsieur 
Simon’s arm. 

“Ah, monsieur,” he said, gaily, “let us go in 
together!” 
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UNEXPECTED PRAISE. 


Doctor Guthrie, an authority on military surgery 
some fifty years ago, was a kindly man, although 
somewhat brusque in manner. Sir Joseph Fayrer 
says: 

* I was his house surgeon, and we got on very 
well together. One day, when we were goin 

through the wards with a large following o 
distinguished visitors, foreign or and ethers, 
we ee 4 the bedside of an interesting case, 
where Guthrie 

something he had done or left undone. The 
student ventured to reply, and Guthrie said: 

“TI dare say you t ink you’re a remarkably 
clever fellow, don’t you?” 

“No, sir,” said the youth, earnestly, “I don’t.” 

“But you are, though,” said Guthrie, and passed 
on. 
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SALMON - FISHING. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell gives, in his “Memories of 
the Months,” the following copy of a beguiling 
advertisement set forth by a Scandinavian who 
could “spik Inglis,” and who had a shrewd idea 
of luring tourists to his salmon river: 

Look Her! Salmon! The honorable travellers 
are averted_to, that undersigned, who lives in 
Fjorde pr. Vol. den Romsdals county, Norway, 
short or long time, hires out a § Salmonriver. 
Good lodging finds. JIDRIK MAAN. 
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DREADFUL DEPRAVITY. 


“Over there,” the Chicago Tribune makes a 
Montana man say, as he pointed in a westerly 


call the Bad Lands.” 


“Abandoned farms, I suppose. commented his 
SS a pale, intellectual young man from 
ne Kast. 


ests, the | 
the digni- | 





found fault with the dresser for | 
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| direction with his whip, “Over there are what we | 
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White teeth. 
Dentyfrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
(Adv. | 





STAMPS 100 all different genuine Mauri- | 
« tius, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 

Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10e. A splendid bargain. } 
FREE. Agents wanted, 50% | 


1901 list now read 
J cK & CO., St. Louis, Mo. | 


com. L. B. DOV 


















; | Is absolutely pureand 
should be used by all 
ladies who wish a re- 
fined complexion and 
that rosy hue so 
much admired by all. 
Sample and booklet 
free. 
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A simple ball and socket device by which 
you attach camera to tripod, adjust it to 
any desired position instantly, and lock it 
there. Prevents loss of time and annoyance 
of fumbling with tripod screw and hitching 
legs of tripod in the endeavor to get camera 
into right position. 

The most important improvement 
photographic apparatus in recent years. 


It’s a ‘‘Cinch.”’ 


All amateurs should have it. 


Price 75 Cents. 


All Camera Supply Dealers or by Mail. 
FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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Children’s 
Rompers 


Made from light- 
weight navy-blue 
percale, yoke effect; 
divided skirt, cut full 
and large to permit 
wearing of undergar- 
ments; trimmed with 
Turkey red collar and 
cuffs, pearl buttons. 
Sizes 1 to 8 years. 


By mail, postage paid, 
6c. extra. 
Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 


2,000 ARTICLES FOR CHILDREN, 


more than half of them illustrated, sent on re- 
ceipt of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 


Address Dept. 15, 60-62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


‘ 
y 7% 
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_HORSE-SHOE & 
EPS M7, 


\j 


\ 


Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons, Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 


The Patent Improved Guide Board does 
away with hand spreading. 


Mirth-provoking novelty, “It's All in the Rub- 
ber,” free on postal request, Address Dept. 2 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N. Y. 

















Visa 
“<“* best quality. 








} LARGE number of housekeepers have entirely 
y ¥ discarded the ordinary yellow soaps and are now 
using only the Ivory, which is pure soap of the 
They have found that almost 
everything about the house can be washed with Ivory 
Soap, for notwithstanding its powerful efficiency as a 
cleaner, it is safe to use on anything that can stand 
the application of water. It floats. 


























Wake, boys! awake! 
There’s a red glare in the sky; 
And list ye! list! 
Do you hear that far-off cry? 


Fire! Fire! 
Fi-re! Fi—re! 


Come haste, lads! haste! 
It’s the brown house by the mill; 
And hark! hark! now 
They are shouting with a will, 
Fire! Fire! 
Fi-re! Fi—re! 


Aye, pull, lads! pull! 
Let there be no lagging feet; 
Hear how the bells 
With their clashing tongues repeat, 
Fire! Fire! 
Fi-re! Fi—re! 


Now work, boys! work! 
In the thickest of the strife ; 
Beat the flames down 
At the risk of limb and life. 
Fire! Fire! 
Fi-re! Fi—re! 


Now thanks to God 
For the speedy victory won; 
Shout, laddies! shout 
For the task so bravely done. 
Fire! Fire! 
Fi-re! Fi—re! 
Safe stands the home 
‘Neath the silent starlit skies; 
And list, lads! list! 
How the far faint echo dies: 


Fire! Fire! 
Fi-re! Fi—re! 
® © 


A SINGER AND HIS STORY. 


HIRTY years ago a lady stopped 
to speak to four neglected boys 
who, barefoot and poorly clad, were 
playing marbles in the streets of 
Mendota, Illinois. “Are you in 
Sunday-school?”’ she asked. 

“No! Ain’t got no clothes,” 
replied one. 

‘‘Would you come if you had clothes?” she 
asked. 

**You bet!’’ was one boy’s emphatic reply. 

‘‘What are your names?” she asked. 

‘“‘Peter Bilhorn,”’ replied the first boy, and the 
others in turn gave their names. Peter was a 
German lad, the son of a widow. Clothes were 
provided, and he and the others kept their 
promise. 

It was a warm Sunday, and the lady who had 
invited them, and who was to be their teacher, 
sat, all in white, telling her class of boys the story 
of the lesson. Almost or quite the only thing 
they remembered of it, as appeared afterward, 
was the way the teacher looked, and one thing 
she said and did. On the back of a card she 
drew a cross with the name “Jesus”? above it, 
and said, “Boys, Jesus suffered to help us in 
our troubles. If you ever have any trouble, look 
to Him for help.’’ 

One day a terrific storm swept over the prairie 
town. The streets were all flooded, and the little 
stream that flowed through the town, usually 
nothing but a mere trickling of water, was a 
raging torrent. Boxes, barrels and the boards 
from a lumber-yard near by were swept away. 
The boys were there to see what work the storm 
had done, and Peter fell in. 

He grasped at weeds on the bank, but they 
pulled out. He tried to get hold of a board, but 
it slipped away from him. He was carried under 
two bridges, on each of which futile efforts were 
made to rescue him. Toward a third bridge, 
and the last, he swept, and the roar of water 
was in his ears. 

“Tn that moment,” he says, “the vision of that 
teacher, all in white, and her words about looking 
to Jesus in time of trouble came to me. 
hands together and prayed.” 

It was that gesture of the sinking boy that 


I put my | 
| smoky atmosphere is not an unknown thing in any 





saved him, for two men on the bridge seized the | 


uplifted hands and drew him out. 


For a time | 


he was unconscious, and when he came to, after | 


much rolling and rubbing, they asked him how 
he chanced to have his hands up as they were, 
and pressed together. 

“I was ashamed to say that I was praying,” 
he says,,‘‘and I asked, boastfully, ‘Didn’t you 
know I could swim?’ But I kept thinking 
I had told a cowardly lie. I had learned in 
Sunday-school about the other Peter, the one in 
the New Testament, and it seemed to me I had 
denied the Lord just as he did.” 

This awaking of a tender conscience was the 
beginning of a Christian character in the lad. 
His interest in the Sunday-school grew with his 
growth. He became a Sunday-school singer, 
studied music and composed tunes of his own. 
His name now stands at the head of many 
Sunday-school songs, and he is known as a 
Gospel singer of influence and strength. In 
a recent meeting he told this story of his early 
life. 


The teacher, whose influence was instrumental | sod 


in his rescue so many years ago, is still living, 
the wife of a prominent Chicago merchant. 





THE YOUTH’S 


Many have rejoiced in the former street-boy’s 
life of usefulness, but hers is a peculiar joy. 
His consecrated service is one of her rewards. 
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APPROPRIATE RECOGNITION. 


METAL tablet, crated in readiness for ship- 

A ment, recently attracted the attention of 

visitors at the reception-room of the Secre- 

tary of the Navy in Washington. It was beauti- 
fully executed, and bore these words: 


Here lived during the Spanish-American 
War Frederick W. Ramsden, consul-gen- 
eral of Great Britain. He died at Jamaica, 
August X., MDCCCXCVIII. The Navy 
Department of the United States, in token 
of his humanity to American naval pris- 
oners, erects this tablet to his memory. 


Ramsden, as the lar repr tative of the 
British ye at Santiago, remained there 
during the siege, after the other consuls, for greater 











safety, had quitted the city. His chief duty was | 
to look after the concerns of British subjects; | 
incidentally, he took a deep personal interest in 
the Ameren prisoners whom the Spanish had 
captured. 

e used his influence, under the ~ so of inter- 
national law, to have them removed to a place 
where, in case of bombardment, they would not be 
in special danger. He also bought for them such | 
delicacies as his means would provide. The 
Spaniards had none too much to give their own 
soldiers, and our men, as prisoners of war, could 
expect still less. | 

robably as a result of his close attention to 
duty, Ramsden’s health failed. He went to 
Jamaica, hoping to recuperate, but instead died | 
two days before the peace protocol was signed. 

Although he was a British officer, our Navy 
Department has wisely seen fit to remember him. | 
From old serap-iron that had covered ships of war | 
the skilful workmen of the Washington gun-shop | 
have executed two of these tablets. One goes to | 
the house where, as consul, he used to live, so that | 
the visitors to Santiago — not forget his self- | 
sacrificing services. The other has been placed | 
in the museum of the Naval Academy at Anna 
lis, where have been collected for the inspiration | 
of the cadets, trophies from many fields of valor. | 
An additional placard there recites that this is a! 
duplicate of the tablet erected in Cuba. 
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A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


X-CONGRESSMAN Edwin R. Ridgely of 
E Kansas, who was a private in Company C, 
115th Illinois Infantry, is perhaps the only 
survivor of the Civil War who may summon wit- 
nesses to prove that he was killed and buried at 
one stroke. So says a Companion correspondent. 
The incident occurred on the second day of the 
Battle of Nashville, in December, 1864. Company 
C had received orders to charge the Confederate 
line, and the boys were hurrying along at double 
quick. 


Glancing ahead, through the drifting smoke, 
Mr. Ridgely —— a momentary view of a shell. 
The vision was ill-defined and fleeting, as one sees 
a speck before the eye. The shell seemed to be 
pte s two hundred feet distant and twenty-five 
eet above the earth. 

Mr. Ridaely's recollection of events fails him at 
the instant following the misty apparition of the 
shell. He can recall only a simultaneous rush 
and roar, a violent blow, and then darkness. 

he period of unconsciousness was disturbed 
by a vague, indistinct realization that it was 
very dark and very cold. Gradually the mental 
machinery began to act, and the soldier found 
that he could move a finger. Then a sensation of 
suffocation hastened returning consciousness and 
stimulated muscular action, with the result that a 
soldier arose from beneath a peep of wet sand. 

Five minutes later Mr. Ridgely, uninjured, re- 
joined his company and participated in the charge, 
a charge which resulted in the taking of the 
enemy’s pestery. 

With difficulty Mr. Riderky Betemsted his com- 
rades that he was the real “Ed. Ridgely.” Three 
men had witnessed the tragedy, and they were 
ready to make affidavit to the soldier’s death. One 
asserted mnoquvocally that he had seen the 
shell tear off Ridgely’s head; another, with equal 
pomsrnenes, said that he had seen his comrade’s 

y severed by the shell, and the third remarked 
ke his oath that the shell had cut 


that he would 
off both legs. All had seen the body fall. 

As in the case of the six blind men and the 
elephant, all were partly in the right and ey in 
the wrong. In fact, the eo e, which was a 
six-inch conical shell, did not touch the soldier. 
It struck the earth two or three feet in front of 
him, scooped a hole as large as a dining-room 
table and three or four feet deep directly under 
him, threw a wagon-load of wet sand high in the 
air, and exploding, killed and wounded several 


men. 

The force of the explosion threw Mr. Ridgely 
——— into the cavity just made, and the 
descending avalanche of sand literally buried him 
out of sight. 
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SMOKE AND POTATOES. 


MAN whose eyes are not strong enough to 
bear much smoke should not visit the 
island of Achill, off the Mayo coast. A 


Irish cabin, but in Achill the greater the smoke 
the higher the satisfaction of the inmates, for there 
smoke means potatoes, and potatoes mean food. 
The shifts to which the natives of Achill are 
driven to obtain manure for the small patches of 
cultivable land which they have rescued from the 
surrounding wastes of sterile mountain and barren 
moor are, as described in the Nineteenth Century, 
of an extraordinary character. 


The manure used is of two kinds, soot and 
seaweed. The seaweed is obtained by depositing, 
a long way out to sea, large stones brought from 
mountain-tops —_ miles inland. In time the 
seaweed grows on these stones, and is annually 
collected by the islanders. 

But it is to one of the methods of procuring soot 
that the islander owes the smoky condition of his | 
cabin. Soot he must have, or the potatoes will not 
grow. In the tilled fields he erects little huts 
called “scraw-hogues,” formed by “scraws,” or 
sods of heather from the mountains. Within these 
huts he keeps a fire of peat seers for six weeks 
or two months, at the end of which period the 
seraws are, from their continual impregnation 
with smoke, transformed into soot. 

But the most striking of all proofs of the dire 
necessity for manure and the difficulty of obtaining 
it, is afforded by the custom of blocking the 
chimneys of the cabins—when they have chimneys 





—with scraws, and in addition loading a shelf 
constructed over the hob, as well as filling every 
available nook and corner of the cabin, with these | 


continually burning on the hearth. 
Turf, or peat, is abundant on the island, and | 
the large fires cost nothing. The cabins are in| 


COMPANION. 


consequence filled with a black smoke that makes 
it impossible to see one’s surroundings, and dims 
even the blaze of the fire on the hearth. The 
blurred, red eyes and singed eyelids, together with 
the affected lungs of the old men and women, who 
necessarily spend most of their time indoors, are 
some of the results of living in this atmosphere of 


oy me smoke and soot. But the smoke must | li 


endured if 
starvation ave 

On entering one of these cabins the writer ex- 
claimed to his companion, “Is there no chimney?” 

“Chimbley, is it?’ exclaimed a voice out of the 
thick cloud of blinding, suffocating smoke. “Sure 
the roof is full of chimbleys!”’ 

It was the voice of the man of the house, who, 
like all Irish peasants, could not forbear a gleam 
ofhumor. The visitor looked up, and sure enough, 
the bright blue sky was discernible through severa! 
holes in the roof. 


| nara are to be produced and 








66 CINDERELLA, fie!” 
I hear Prince Charming sigh, 

“Why, here’s your crystal shoe 

All frozen stiff with dew. 

The pretty, mottled strings 

Are spread like beetles’ wings; 

The bright toe has a crack ; 

And oh! the satin back 

Is trodden down quite flat. 

How could you, dear, do that?” 


“O Cinderella, fie!” 
I hear godmother cry, 
“How dare you make my slipper 
A sort of water-dipper 
For all the bugs in town 
To tumble in and drown? 
Well, mistress, since you’re proven 
Such an ungrateful sloven, 
I'll turn your slighted dower— 
Hey presto!—to a flower.” 
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OLD SAMPLERS. 


T a recent exhibition of samplers held in 

A England many historic bits of needlework 

were displayed—early work of little fingers 

that in after years wielded the pen, and of childish 

brains that later counseled statesmen, delighted 

brilliant companies, or devised and administered 
great charities. 


Nevertheless, many of the most interesting 
pieces were produced by little girls who never 
attained publicity in life or achievement when 
they grew to womanhood, and who would have 
been incredulous indeed could they have been told 

at after the lapse of one or even two centuries 
their patiently wrought blossoms of strange hues, 
their wondrous domestic animals of impossible 
anatomy, their intricate scrollwork, elaborate 
lettering, and quaintly embroidered texts and 
verses would hold the eyes of gazing hundreds 
who had never heard the childish needlewomen’s 


names. 
Biblical texts and a narrow range of prescribed 
tic effusions formed most of the oe 
ut there was an occasional variety. Although 
the exquisite stitches of little Miss a wy | Vinin: 
needed no apology, there were many who lingere 
to read her modest plea: 


A. B. C.D. EF. G. 
H. L. J. K, L, M, N. O. P. 

. KR. 8. T.U. V. W. 

. Y. Z... Let nothing trouble you ; 
Betsey Vining’s work is this 
Though she hopes tis not amiss 
Yet if error here you find 
Bear her seven few years in mind 
And sa 

“When 


Pathetic indeed to women a by the 
sewing-machine from the slavery of their fore- 
mothers to thimble and seam was the verse in 
which another little maiden had expressed, not, 
probably, her own feelings, but those she was 
expected to entertain: 

needle pricks with pains, 


Each stitch m: 

abor slow attains, 
Each silken flower I toil to trace, 
Each scroll’d and flowing line of grace, 
However fair and fine tis wrought 
Without a patient spirit’s naught. 
My needle then O let me prize 
And love its modest industries. 
Serene and with a cheerful smile 
Ply willingly a woman’s toil. 


of faulty line or letter 
tsey’s older she’ll do better.” 
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LONG TOM’S BREAKFAST. 


HE python, huge and formidable as he is, is 
| not of an aggressive disposition. Neither 
is he amiable. He is a sluggish, sullen, 
obstinate creature, and is more difficult than dan- 
gerous to manage in captivity. The trouble with 
him is not that he endeavors to kill his keepers, 
but that, if he objects to his quarters, he makes no 
fuss at all for anybody, but quietly commits suicide 
by starvation. As he is as valuable as he is repul- 
sive, his possessors have good reason for anxiety 
when he shows signs of homesickness. 

The Boston newspapers recently reported the 
interesting manner in which the ingenious owners 
of “Long Tom,” a big snake on exhibition in that 
city, endeavored to overcome his fasting proclivi- 
ties. 


Long Tom, a native of Singapore, about ten 
_— of age, four feet in girth, twenty-eight feet 
n length, and two hundred and fift 
weight, had been for seven months silently mani- 
festing, in the Ty, culiar to his tribe, his distaste 
for life at the “Hub.” Eat he would not; he lay 
all day long sulkily coiled in the window where 
he was on show, either sleeping, or staring with 
smell, evil yellow eyes at the throng who stared 
at him. 

At length two “‘snake men” were sent for from 
the New York “Zoo,” and it was decided that the 
rebel, under their direction, should be fed, willy- 


nilly. 

A large rabbit was killed, skinned, dressed and 
fastened to the end of a bamboo rod six feet in 
length and absolutely smooth. Then twenty men 
and one woman—the professional snake-charmer 
of ~ 1g establishment—prepared to administer the 
meal. 

One of the experts seized the python’s head, and 
foot by foot the creature was pulled from its nest 
of blankets, wriggling aa Each new length 
of glistening body was seized as it emerged and 
was held by an attendant, braced to his utmost 
strength—for it had been impressed upon every 


| one that the great essential was to hold the hu 
reptile straight, as any twisting or writhing while 
8s of heather, and then keeping a big fire | a) a was thrust down its throat might result | 
n injury. 

The mouth was then forced open and rabbit and 
pole were pushed in. A unique dialogue ensued; 


pounds in | 
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it was like playing “Button, button”—“Rabbit, 
rabbit, who’s got the rabbit?” 

“Feel the rabbit?” queried the expert. 

“Right here,’ responded the woman snake- 
charmer. 

After a minute’s pause: ‘Where is it now?” 

“T’ve got it,” from a policeman farther down the 


ne. 
Cautiously the rod was pushed farther. The 
python writhed, and threw a man off his feet. 
“Look out for a kink!” cried the woman; and 
the scaly coil was pulled taut again. Presently, 
as the slowly advancing lump, marked by a ri 
ling and ween» EY the elastic skin, seemed 
ve progressed far enough, she skilfully seized 
hold of the body just above it, and maintained a 
firm grasp while the rod was withdrawn, leaving 
irrevocably established in the serpentine 
or. 
hong Tom, indignant but helpless, had taken his 
breakfast, and had taken it straight. 
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A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


MONG Noah Smithwick’s memories of old 

A days in Texas, entitled ‘‘The Evolution of 

a State,” is an incident belonging to his 

stay, as a youth, in San Fernando, Mexico. Slight 

as the experience: was, it was of a kind to be 

keenly felt by a lad, so keenly that even the 
memory of it must carry a pang. 


A band of Empirico Indians was in town, and 
one of them had a horse that I coveted. It wasa 
mountain mustang, a strawberry roan, as beautiful 
a piece of horse-flesh as I ever laid eyes on. 

was determined to own it, and was struck 
dumb with delight at being told that for twenty 
silver buckles, with which to bedeck the Indian’s 
hair, I might have it. 

I took twenty old Spanish hammered silver 
dollars and began to convert them into buckles, 
in a fever of anxiety lest the ‘Indian should go 
back on his agreement. I had almost finished 
them when news came that the French had been 
repulsed, whereupon the Mexicans got up a grand 
parade, to celebrate. 

The Indians took part, and one horse, my beau- 
tiful roan, was frightened at the trumpets, became 
unmanageable, threw his rider and killed h 

Then came my disappointment. The entire 
tribe knew of the bargain I had made, but never- 
theless they would not give up the horse. The 
held that, inasmuch as he had not been delivere 
to me, he was still the mp ta | of the dead brave, 
and so must be killed accompany his master to 
the happy hunting-grounds. 

In vain did I offer them twice and even thrice 
the sum agreed 7. They clung to Indian law. 

So, decked out in all the glory of be aes pe the 
doomed steed was led away beside his dead 
master, followed by the chief mourners with shorn 
heads and blackened faces, giving vent to their 
sorrow in blood-curdling howls. 

Wrap in his buffalo robes, his bow and arrows 
beside him, the dead Indian was laid to rest ina 
shallow grave. His saddle and bridle were placed 
at his feet. The horse was then led up the 
grave and shot, and his body afterward burned. 

Moreover, there were twenty silver buckles for 
sale, and no buyers, for not one of the tribe would 
take them off my hands. 
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DISQUALIFIED FOR OFFICE. 


URING a warm gubernatorial canvass in 

D Kentucky one of the candidates found 

himself in the mountain districts a long 

way from town, very tired and hungry. He 

stopped at a little cabin on the mountainside, and 

introducing himself as a candidate for the govern- 
orship, asked for something to eat. 


The woman gave him a much better meal than 
he had expected, and wound up the repast with a 
pie of the most delicious flavor. The candidate 
quickly cleared his plate and then said, with his 

most engaging smile: " 
| “Madam, this is a most delicious pie. But I 
declare that I do not know what fruit this is. 
Covtanaty gone like it grows down where I come 
om. ill you have the kindness to tell me what 
$?’ 

The woman looked at him for a full minute, her 
astonishment at last giving way to supreme scorn. 

“Where did you come from?” she finally found 
voice to ask. ‘You say you’re up for governor, 
an’ don’t know huckleberries! ’*Pears to me you 
ain’t fitten for office. Don’t know huckleberries!” 

It was a crisis in the candidate’s life, and he 
lingered another hour, so the story goes, at all 
events, and made yore explanations before 
he was satisfied that his opponent would not get 
| the vote of that cabin. 
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A STUDY IN WAGNER. 


| 
| 
| |" a small suburban town, according to some 
| newspaper which, from local pride, refuses to 
make itself known, one of the residents had 
a visit from a German friend who-knew little 
English, but compensated for this lack by playing 
brilliantly on the violin. 


A “musicale” paspeaee to be one of the village 
functions, and naturally the gentleman and his 
guest were invited. The German took his violin, 
and when his turn came performed one of the 
most intricate and difficult numbers of his reper- 


tory. 

Wien he had finished there was an awkward 
pause, with no clapping of hands or other evidences 
of approbation. he people looked at the German, 
who was manifestly embarrassed. Finally the 
hostess, very red in the face and ill at ease, 
teetered over to the German’s friend and asked: 

“Can’t _ get him to?” 

“Get him to—what?” answered the gentleman, 
wonderingly. 

“Why, now that he’s tuned up, isn’t he going to 


play something?” 

N a general way the experience of Mr. Brown- 
| smith, herewith narrated, was not different 
from that of other persons who have grown 
| older and, mayhap,—although that is not so cer- 
| tain,—wiser. 

He was looking ae a long-unused cabinet, 
| when he found in one of the drawers a faded sheet 
| of ant oy yt containing some verses addressed 
| to “Carrie,” signed with his own name, and written 
| in a much better hand than the business chirogra- 
| phy of his later years. He read them through and 


| ealled to his wife. 
id I ever write those verses 
9” 
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A PAIR OF THEM. 





| “Carrie,” he said, “ 
| and send them to you 
| “You certainly did.” ink 
“What a callow idiot I must have been to thin! 
it was poetry! Didn’t it strike you as the worst 
| drivel you ever saw?” . I 
“On the contrary, I thought it was sublime. 7 
su se,”’ she said, with a tender smile, “I was ”" 
callow an idiot then, James, as you were—and 
don’t think either of us has got entirely over it. 
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A GUESS STORY. 
By Mary B. Merrill. 


UNT CARRIE was swinging back and 
forth in the hammock at the end of the 
piazza when Dicky came climbing up 
the steps. 

“Tt’s too warm to play,’’ heannounced, 
“so 1’ll sit here and you can tell me a 
story,”’ with which he perched on the 
side of the hammock, and folding his 
chubby hands, looked expectantly at his 
aunt. 
Aunt Carrie looked dismayed at the 
thought of another story. “I will tell 
you one, but you must help me. 1 will tell you all 
about somebody, and you must guess who it is.” 
“Ts it a guess story?”’ asked Dicky, joyously. | 
“Yes. It’s about a little 
friend of mine.” 





THE YOUTH'S 


not look at all as it had at first. I could see no 
likeness to the little friend I had met so short a 
time before. He had grown quite tall and was 
somewhat bent. And then what do you suppose 
happened ?” 

“I can’t guess at all, auntie.” This with head 
on one side and forehead puckered in the attempt 
to think. 

“No, you never would guess. Well, if you’ll 
believe me, the first thing I knew, Lucy Davis 
seized my friend in her fat little hand, and puff— 
she blew off some of his white hair; and puff 
again—and off flew more silky locks; and again 
puff—and there he was without any hair at all; 
and that was the last of him, for with the third 
puff Lucy cried, ‘My mother wants me!’ and 
off she ran, tossing my friend to one side, and I 
never saw him again; but —’’ 

“I know! I know!” shouted Dicky, slipping 


COMPANION. 


which the birds were stealing, so we put a stuffed | 
cat in the cherry-tree. 

Did we save our cherries? Yes, but not in| 
| the way we expected. 

When the stuffed cat was discovered in the 
tree, a bird flew around and told all its relatives. 
You see, they do not have any bird telephone line. 

One of their number could not leave. She 
was sitting on a round nest made of weeds and 
grass and leaves, in which were six spotless, 
greenish blue eggs; but all the others came to 
see the cat. They perched on the yellow rose- 
tree, on the “bridal-wreath,”’ on the lilac shrubs, | 
up on the plum-tree, and, still higher, on a 
swaying branch of the young walnut. 

They looked at, they ridiculed, and they | 
laughed at that cat, but it did not move. They 
cried, ““Mew!”’ in every tone of voice the won- 
derful mimics could invent, but that stuffed cat 
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NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
HIDDEN SCIENTISTS. 


. Elizabeth had regal vanity. 

. The shawl has a fringe of buff on its edge. 

. That is legal. I, Leo XIII., say so. 

. What will you have in which to put the paste— 
urn, phial or jar? 

. I have analyzed Cornus florida, Nasturtium 
armoracia and Viola cucullata. 

6. His bed is.on the housetop. 

7. Which town was the home of that priest, 

Leyden or Amsterdam? 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


The omitted word in each question transposed 
will spell the omitted words in the answer. 
1. When do _we discern the pleasant odor of an 
: hen we — — it. 
2. What is the name of the —-? ——. 
3. What did you buy at —— Isaac’s shop? A ° 
. What made —— cry? A bad boy —— the dog. 
5. Why do you — a foreign 
air? Because it — me. 





1 
2 
3 
4 


o 


oa 9 








ssa boy?” 

“Oh no, not a boy at all.’”” 

“A little girl?” 

“No, indeed; not a girl or a 
kitten or a dog or a horse. 
Perhaps you can’t guess, and 
then you will never know, for 
I am not going totell. Shall I 
go on, or don’t you want it?’’ 

“Oh, yes! Do hurry, 
auntie !”’ 

So auntie began: “My little 
friend belongs to a very large 
family, larger even than that 
of the old woman who lived in 
a shoe; but this is the brightest, 
happiest family you can im- 
agine. My friend’s name is 
very familiar, and yet it is 
rather queer, when you think 
of it. I’m sure I don’t know 
why it was given him, but I 
suppose, being a family name, 
he will always keep it. 

“Tt is only a few weeks ago 
that I saw him for the first 
time this year. He doesn’t 
like the winter ; indeed, I think 
that spring is his favorite 
season, and long before the 
cold days come he goes away. 

“This spring, you know, we 
had ever so many chilly days, 
and it seemed as if the lovely 
warm weather we longed for 
would never come. 

“At last there came a Mon- 
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day which was so delightful 
that I couldn’t stay in the house - 
another minute; so I hurried ? 
on my hat and sack, and went 5 
out into the sunshine. 

“It was on Elm Street that I 
came upon this dear little friend 
of mine for the first time this 
year. Oh, how glad I was to 
see him, and how his bright 
face cheered me at once! His 
hair was as yellow, yes, more 
yellow than yours, and —’’ 

“Were his eyes blue like 
mine?” interrupted Dicky. 

“His eyes? Well, to tell 
the truth, his whole face was 
such a sunbeam that I didn’t 
look at his eyes. You may be 
sure I stopped a few minutes 
to see him, and Lucy Davis 
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Laid out to suit her fancy, 
With magic blossoms blooming there— 
The strangest necromancy. 


The large flowers were, of course, in beds, 
In cradles were the smallest; 

‘The larkspurs had the highest heads 
Because they were the tallest. 


And all the larKs that on them grew 
Kept up a wondrous singing ; 
The trumpet-vine its trumpets blew, 


bluebells Kept a-ringing. 


In perfect time the four-o’clocKs 
Held up their open faces, 
And on the heads of brilliant cocks 


cecKscomb bloomed in spaces. 


tnda's Garden 


DAELINDA had a garden fair, 











6. How many weeds are there 
in two —? Nobody 
knows nor —. 


3. 
OMITTED RIMES, 


Supply a words 
at the ends of the lines, riming 
all the way through. 


On the plains of —— 

I met a wild —. 

I was scared to the —— 

When down on me he —, 
With a hoarse, angry —. 
There was no open —, 

No help to the —. 

My hair seemed turning —-, 
And sweat came from each —. 
I thought of old —, 

Noah’s menagerie of —, 

And wished, full —, 

It had been less, not ——! 

My prayers upward did —, 
Then my pistol 1 —— 

From the belt which I —, 
And into the — 

I —— did 
Its small bullets 
He fell dead in his —. 











4. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
I grow inthe garden, 
Fragrant and green, 
Yet ever I’m flying 
Unheard and unseen. 
Some say I am short, 
Some think I am long, 
And tho’ thousands may beat 


me, 
None think it a wrong. 


To the noise of an insect 
Add ee of your ear. 
A result which is stupid 
Will shortly appear. 





To take her tea Belinda sat 
Upon a satin pillow, 

Where here and there a pussy-cat 
Grew on the pussy-willow. 


Gay slippers on her feet were worn, 


The lady’s-slipper bore them; 


The corn-flower yielded ears of corn 


So large she had to store them. 


To give her butter, fresh as dew, 
The buttercups were handy, 

And on the candytuft there grew 
The best of sugar candy. 


The honeysuckle on the spot 
Supplied her well with honey. 


Now, with such flowers as these, was not 


Belinda’s garden funny ? 
. c. E. KI 


A level and metal 
United will show 
What smooths out a roughness, 
As many girls know. 
IV. 
An animal’s color, 
An evergreen tree, 
A portion of water, 
yhat may I be? 


5. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


A place of refuge in publie 
resorts. 

A sign in a period of time. 

A river in trouble, 

An insect in part of a poem, 

What schoolboys dread in a 
form of literary composition. 


6. 
CHARADE. 


While travelling in Europe, I 
give you my word, 

We came to a first that was 
second and third ; 

Of its two in America long we 


NKEAD. 








came along, and she stopped, 
too, and was just as glad as 
I to see this stranger. He seemed to be a great | 
friend of hers, too. 

“Then Willie Clark came running down the 
street, and we called him, and he was, oh, so 
delighted to see my friend !’’ : 

“Q auntie, why didn’t you come for me if 
Lucy saw him?” cried Dicky, sitting up straight, 
his face full of interest. 

“I wouldn’t wonder,” said Aunt Carrie, “if 
you saw him, too.” 

“I saw him? On Elm Street, with yellow 
hair like mine?” 

“Wait till I tell the rest. The next day I saw | 
ever so many brothers and sisters of my little | 
friend, and they all had the same sunshiny faces, | 
and all seemed glad to be with us again. But 
my friend did not grow to be very large, and he | 
began to show signs of age very soon. 

“One day I thought he looked sleepy, not quite 
as bright and wide awake as when I first saw | 
him; and he had pulled a little green. hood up 
over his yellow head as if he wished to take a | 
quiet nap. Then what do you suppose I saw 
next ?”’ 

“What?” very estly from Dicky. 

“I was coming up Elm Street again, and there | 
I met Lucy Davis, and there was my friend, but 
oh, how changed! He had grown tall, and| 
dropped his green hood so that I could see his | 
hair plainly; but all the yellow was gone. It | 
was white, like grandpa’s, and stood out very | 
light and fluffy, and though it was pretty, it did | 





from the hammock and dancing up and down 
on the piazza. “Dandelion! Your little friend’s 
name is dandelion, auntie!’? And that was the 
end of the guess story. 


& 
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HOW WE SAVED THE CHERRIES. 
By C. F. Wilder. 


Fold map of the United States in the middle, 
fold again crosswise, open it, and in the center is 
the place where I am listening to a catbird scold 
because our Maltese cat, Ginger, has left the 
barn and is coming slowly across the yard toward 
the house for her dinner. 

Ginger is a very busy house-mother just now. 
She has to care for and train her three kittens, 
black Aguinaldo, black-and-white Hobson, and 
the perfect Maltese, Fred Funston. Ginger is 
coming to tell her mistress it is dinner-time. 

The catbird dislikes Ginger. Ginger dislikes 


the catbird to-day. She was punished yesterday | 
| of cherry. 


for killing and eating one. She walks straight 
ahead to the sill of the window where I am 
sitting. 

The catbird mocks the kittens: “Mew! mew! 
mew !” 

Ginger takes no notice. 

All catbirds dislike cats as much as they do 
snakes. Last year we thought we would make 
use of this knowledge and save our cherries, 


did not wink an eye. They started a concert, | 
mocking the notes of other birds, until it sounded 

as if the forest across the river had been trans- 

planted, with all its blue jays, redbirds, orioles, 

sparrows and even meadow-larks, right into our 

back dooryard. But it was no use; that stuffed 

cat could not be charmed or frightened. 

Then they held a council. The family, from 
the kitchen windows, watched the result. 

Those catbirds belong to the thrush family, 
and oh, how they do sing morning and evening! 
The children have little books and write down | 
their songs, so we know they can sing. But 
what horrible discords they did make when their | 
council ended ! 

They did not like the idea of having that cat 


| up in their cherry-tree, we knew by the tones of 


their voices, and by the way they jerked their 
tails from side to side; and they made up their 
minds that, cat or no cat, they would have the 
cherries. 

The bird from the walnut flew to the top of 
the cherry-tree, and went back with a mouthful 
The bird from the rose-bush went to 
the tree lower down and took a bite. Then 
several birds went taking a snip from a luscious 
cherry above, below and all around the cat. At 
last—what do you think ?—a beautiful large cat- 
bird flew right at the stuffed thing in the tree 
and cried in most derisive tones, “Mew! mew !” 
How did we save our cherries? Oh, we had 





to pick them before they were ripe. 


had heard. 
We wanted to stay. 


But the people said, ‘‘No, we won’t harbor a 


ankee. 
Their speech it is boastful, their ways they are 


eranky ; 3 
They have plenty of money, but manners! No, 
thank’ee!” 
So we went away. 
Then anger possessed of my third the whole soul 


And our ire does not cool as the swift seasons roll. 
We all declared then that their treatment was 
whole, 
And do to this day. 
7. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Make the following changes, changing only one 
letter at a time, making a complete word at every 


| change, and keeping letters in original order. 


Example: Change boy to man in three moves— 


| boy, bay, may, man. 


Change cat to dog in three moves. 
Change ale to tea in eight moves. 

Change desk to fire in four moves, 
Change head to foot in six moves. 
Change bird to fish in nine moves. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Dock. 2. Drill. 3. Field. 

2. Catbirds, catgut, catsup, catacombs, cattails, 
cataracts, catfish, caterwauls, cat-head, cata- 
maran, catalogues, catechism, cat-o’-nine-tails, 
catnip, cateran, catcalls, catamounts, catapults, 
caterpillars, catacoustics, yn o eataplasm, Cato, 
cataclysm, catkins, cattle, catboats, cat’s-cradle, 
catafalques, cat-holes, cat-blocks, — cate- 
chu, catachresis, catalepsy, catastrophic, cate- 
gory, catenation, catspaw. 

8. Solomon, Solon, son. 

4. 1. Canters, recants, scanter, trances, nectars. 
2. Panes, aspen, napes. 3. Married, admirer, a 
Mr. Reid. 


5. 1. Catkin. 2. Snowball. 
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eS EVENTS 


THE CUBAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, May 28th, by a vote of 15 to 14, accepted 
the report of the majority of its committee on 
relations, which embodied the Platt amendment, 
with certain explanatory clauses. The report 
was adopted as an appendix to the constitution. 
The modifications which it made in the conditions 
defined by Congress were so important that the 
President has decided that the convention has 
not complied with those conditions. 








Porto RICO AND COASTWISE TRADE.—In 
the case of Christian Huns versus the New 
York & Porto Rico Steamship Company, the 
United States Supreme Court decided unani- | 
mously that Porto Rico is in a coasting district | 
of the United States, and that vessels engaged in 
trade between the United States and Porto Rico 
are entitled to recognition accordingly. Under 
this decision foreign vessels will be excluded from 
trading between United States and Porto Rican 
ports precisely as between United States ports. 





THE RELATIONS OF THE PHILIPPINES 
to the United States are involved in a case 
before the United States Supreme Court relating 
to 14 diamond rings which a soldier brought | 
from the islands to Chicago in the summer of 
1899 without paying duty upon them; but the 
court adjourned to the October term without 
giving its decision. In its decision in the “De 
Lima” Porto Rican case, the court held that, to 
produce a change of nationality for revenue 
purposes, there must be both cession and posses- 
sion. The Philippines had been ceded by the 
same treaty in which Spain ceded Porto Rico, 
but it is an open question whether the United | 
States was in possession of the Philippines in 
1899. The court also left undecided a case which 
involves the constitutionality of so much of the 
Porto Rican act as provides for the collection of 
duties on goods imported into Porto Rico from 
the United States. The point at issue here is 
whether such duties are in fact export duties. 
Under the decision in the De Lima case, the 
government will refund about $2,000,000 of 
duties collected on Porto Rican goods between 
the ratification of the treaty with Spain and the 
enactment of the Porto Rican act. 

THE SITUATION AT PEKIN is Clearing 
rapidly. The Chinese government has agreed to 
pay an indemnity of 450,000,000 taels, which is 
equivalent to about $337,000,000. The German 
forces began the evacuation of Pekin May 28th, 
when 1,400 marines left the city; other detach- 
ments are to follow, until not more than 4,000 
are left in the province of Pechili. Germany, 
with the acquiescence of the other powers, has 
withdrawn Field-Marshal Count von Waldersee 
from the chief command. The administration 
of the city will be gradually transferred to Chi-- 
nese officials, and a considerable force of Chinese 
regulars is in readiness for police duty. Prepa- 
rations are in progress for the return of the court. 


Pouirics In SourH CAROLINA attracted 
attention late in May, by reason of the resigna- 
tion of the two United States Senators, Mr. Till- 
man and Mr. MeLaurin. The resignations were 
the outcome of a difference, both personal and 
political, between the Senators. Mr. McLaurin 
has, in his votes upon public questions, frequently 
acted with the Republicans, and Mr. ‘Tillman 
impugned the genuineness of his Democracy. It 
was the purpose of the Senators to submit their 
claims to represent the state to the Democratic 
primaries, according to the South Carolina usage, 
which makes the decision of these primaries 
binding upon the legislature. The Governor of 
South Carolina, in order to avert a campaign 
which he thought harmful to the people, declined 
to accept the resignations. There seems to be 
no doubt that the gdvernor has no power either 
to accept or to decline the resignation of a 
Senator; but both Mr. McLaurin and Mr. Till- 
man have withdrawn their resignations. 


THE WAR IN SouTH AFRICA was thought 
to have been reduced to guerilla operations, 
carried on, on the Boer side, by small and scat- 
tered commandoes; but on May 29th a Boer 
foree, commanded by General Delarey, attacked 
the British garrison at Vladfontein, about 40 
miles from Johannesburg, on the Durban- 
Johannesburg Railroad. There was severe fight- 
ing; the garrison lost 174 men, and the Boers 
left 35 dead on the field. The South African 
winter has now set in, which makes operations 
difficult ; and the failure of the British columns 
to surround the Boers in the northeastern Trans- | 
vaal points to the continuance of the present 
harassing conditions for some time to come. 


HAZING AT West | Pornt dies hard. In 
spite of their agreement to refrain from it, and 
in defiance of the rigid law of Congress against 
it, some of the cadets have continued the objec- 
tionable practices, although in a less violent form 
than before. For participation in these acts, and 
for insubordination following the superintendent’s 
effort to suppress them, the Secretary of War, 
May 22d, ordered the dismissal of five cadets and 
the suspension of six others. 
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THE COMPANION’S Sixth 
Annual Exhibition of Amateur 
Photographs will be governed 
‘by the same general rules and 
conditions as former exhibitions. 





All amateur photographers are 
invited to contribute, with the! 
assurance that every picture 
will be placed on exhibition, 


'bearing the name and address: 


of the sender. 
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Six Regular Prizes 


For Best Figure Work. 
MEN’S CLASS. 


1st Prize, $50.00 and Diploma. 
2d Prize, $25.00 and Diploma. | 


WOMEN’S CLASS. 


1st Prize, $50.00 and Diploma. 
2d Prize, $25.00 and Diploma. | 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 


1st Prize, $25.00 and Diploma. 
2d Prize, $15.00 and Diploma. 


Honorable Mention Diploma to twenty-five in each 
class, next in order of merit. 


ry 


A Grand Prize 


A beautiful solid silver gold- 
lined Vase will be given for the 
best photograph or group of 
photographs in the entire col- 
lection — in addition to whatever 
prizes such pictures or set of 
pictures may have been awarded. 


ry 


Six Special Prizes 


City Life, Prize, $10.00. 
No. 2. Country Life, Prize, $10.00. 
No. 3. Animals, Prize, $10.00. 
No. 4. Maritime Picture, Prize, $10.00. 
No. 5. Western Scene, Prize, $10.00. 
No. 6. Southern Scene, Prize, $10.00. 


No. 1. 


These awards will be made regardless of class and in 
addition to, as well as independent of, all regular awards 
in the several classes. 

Send for Photographic Announcement for rgor, con- 
taining full information regarding conditions, awards, etc. 


Che Competition Closes Oct. 31, 1901. 
Exhibition Opens Dec. 2, 1901. 





General Announcement will be sent on receipt 
of Name and Address. 





Pictures Should be Addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Cycle Chain Graphite 
v and Graphitoleo, 
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= for 10 cents. Don’t fail 
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CORNISH PLAN 


Our large souvenir 
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our unique method 
fully—it will be sent 
f to anybod 


the catalogue we 
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ossed pianos in 
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1877. FOR 23 YEARS 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
Frepais the most complete treatise on the subject of 

‘ancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 

DRS. W.k. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 
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May We Send You 


A DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET OF THE NEW COMPANION SEWING 
MACHINE, ALSO SAMPLES OF WORK MADE ON THE MACHINE? 





WE OFFER THREE STYLES: 


, $19.00; No. 2, $21.75; No. 3, $24.75. Each Sewing Machine 
li Ba for Ten Years and furnished with a Full Set of Attachments. 


FROM FACTORY TO HOME, AT A LARGE SAVING TO THE PUR- 
CHASER, THE SECRET OF OUR SUCCESS. 30 Days’ Trial Allowed. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


At the above prices we deliver the machines FREIGHT PAID to any railroad 
For $3.00 extra we will deliver any one of 
the machines FREIGHT PAID to any railroad freight office in Colorado, 
. or to any freight office west of these 
LIVERY GUARANTEED 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Montana 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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WueERE DEFECTS PROVE GENUINENESS.— 
The best test for rubies and emeralds, says Dr. 
Immanuel Friedlzender of Berlin, is microscopic 
examination. Nearly every ruby and all emer- 
alds have many defects which are so characteris- 
tie that the expert can recognize them, and which 
cannot be produced in artificial stones. True} 
emeralds have minute enclosures of liquids and 
curious dendrites. Sapphires also show peculiar 
netlike formations. A magnifying power of 
100 diameters suffices to reveal the character- 
istic defects. For diamonds a good test is that 
of hardness. A genuine diamond cannot be 
scratched by a file or by quartz, and a ruby 
should stand a similar test; but emerald is not 
much harder than quartz, and cracks easily. 

Gas- VERSUS STEAM-ENGINES.— Professor 
Thurston of Cornell University says that the 
twentieth century opens with the gas-engine for 
the first time in its century of evolution seriously 
competing with the steam-engine in important 
commercial work on a large scale. Summing up 
the results of recent tests, it appears that ‘the 
best work of the large gas-engine gives a thermal 
efficiency substantially the same as that of the 
very best steam-engine, while it employs a fuel 
which is considerably cheaper.’’ 

GILBERT WHirTr’s YEw-TREE. — Gilbert 
White, the author of the famous and delightful 
“Natural History of Selborne,’’ measured the 
girth of a remarkable 
yew-tree growing in the 
churchyard at Selborne, 
and found that the trunk 
was 23 feet in circumfer- 
ence. He estimated the 
age of the tree at several 
centuries. That was 120 
years ago. Last March 
a new measurement of 
the tree was made, and 

, its circumference was 
found to have increased to 25 feet and 6 inches, 
a growth of two and a half feet since Gilbert 
White’s time. This corresponds to an increase 
of nearly nine and a half inches in the diameter 
of the tree. 





EXTRAORDINARY CONTRAST OF TEMPER- 
ATURE. — The British Meteorological Council 
has just published charts showing the remark- 
able weather conditions which prevailed over the 
North Atlantic Ocean and adjoining lands in | 
the winter of 1898-99. At sea the weather was 
extremely boisterous for a period of six weeks, 
while a great difference of temperature prevailed | 
between the two sides of the ocean. On Feb- 
ruary 10th the thermometer at Fort Logan, | 
Montana, was 61° below zero, while on the same 
day at Liege, Belgium, it was 70.5° above zero, a 
difference of 131.5°, and over extensive regions 
on the two sides of the Atlantic the difference 
in temperature amounted to 100°. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PHOSPHORESCENCE.— 
An ingenious method of making photographic 
copies of plates and engravings in books which 
cannot be removed from the libraries, and where 
the use of the camera is prohibited, has been 
devised by Mr. F. Jervis-Smith, an Englishman. 
He coats a cardboard with a phosphorescent 
substance, exposes it to sunlight or electric-are 
light, and then places it at the back of the| 
engraving, while a dry photographic plate is 
placed on the face of the engraving. The book 
is closed, and after a period varying from 18 to 
60 minutes, depending largely on the thickness 
of the paper, a satisfactory negative is produced. 
The book is enclosed in a black cloth during the 
manipulation. 





FRroGs po Not SWALLOW WATER.—At a 
recent meeting of naturalists at Chicago Mr. 
H. H. Donaldson described experiments with | 
frogs, tending to show that those animals rapidly 
absorb water through the pores of the skin. He 
emphasized the fact that frogs never take water 
by the mouth. On being exposed for several 
hours to dry air, the frogs experimented with lost 
14 per cent. of their weight, but this was nearly 
all regained within 24 hours when they were 
placed in a dish containing water only one 
centimeter in depth. 


THE Coneo UNDER THE OCEAN.—On the 
coast of Africa, opposite the mouth of the river 
Congo and continuous with the course of that 
river, lies a submerged valley, the existence and 
shape of which have been ascertained by means 
of soundings made by the British Admiralty. 
This valley, through which the Congo probably 
flowed at a time when the western coast of Africa 
was more elevated that it is at present, is 122 
miles in length, extending to the edge of the 
platform of submerged land which borders the 
continent. Its sides are steep, precipitous and 
well-defined, indicating that they are formed | 
of solid rocks. Other submerged river valleys | 
are found on the western coast of Europe, and 
Similar phenomena exist in various parts of the 
world where the edges of continents have sunk. | 
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FOOD FOR MEMORY. 
THE KIND THAT BUILDS UP THE BRAIN. 


It is hard to believe that certain” kinds of food 

will strengthen the memory, and yet upon the 

condition of the brain depends the character of the 

mind, and its power to remember, and to exert 

itself in various ways, and a healthy brain can 

only be maintained by well-selected food. } 
Now we know that daily use of the brain uses up 

certain parts that are thrown out through the 

pores to the outer surface of the skin. This waste | 
is natural and must be made up from food. 
Grape-Nuts Food was made especially to rebuild | 

the brain and nerve centers. An experience in 

Chicago will illustrate. 

Mrs. G. H. Baber, 528 South Paulina Street, 
writes: “I had a terrible siege of gastritis; my 

stomach refused everything in the way of food | 
until I got hold of Grape-Nuts. It was perfectly 
wonderful and marvelous to see the difference ; I 
began to improve at onee. I weighed myself about 
that time, and found that I had 118 pounds to my 
credit. I gained in weight, strength and health 
steadily and rapidly, and now weigh 160 pounds, 
and am strong and in better health than ever in 
my life. 

“T have lately had a seven months’ course of vocal 
instruction, and have memorized 58 songs and most 
of the accompaniments, besides several piano | 
pieces. When I started in it seemed difficult to 
memorize one, but my memory has been growing 
better every day, and I now find it easy to commit | 
to memory without difficulty. | 
“I have taken no medicine, but my steady diet of | 
Grape-Nuts Food has given me strength, health 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices 
Suits and Skirts. 


HOUSANDS of 

yards of beautiful, 
fashionable materials 
have been ~~ ay om 
tured especially for 
this Sale, at “Inside 
prices,” by a cloth mill 
whose busy time was 
over. Therefore,— 

Suits and Skirts 
made to order of 
bran-new mate- 
rials, at one-third 
less than ore 
prices. 

Made with taste, care 
and good workmanship. 
Nearly all of our styles 
and materials share in 
this reduction. Our 


{TX ™ 


ke ae, 


256. e: 


| just as represented or money cheerfully refunded. 





catalogue and samples 

tell many offerings 

like these: 

Suits, former price 
$10, reduced 





to $6.67. 
$12 een 
$15 Suits reduced to se. ~~ Suits reduced 


to $13.3 
“— to $3.34. 
Suirts reduced to $4. $7.0 Skirts 

reduced to 8. $10 ‘Shirts ‘sleet to $6.67. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, ew & rice $6, re- 
duced to $4. $7.50 yés reduced to o $5. 

There are no Bee vee on “ ash Suits or Skirts, 
but our prices are extremely reasonable. 

Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

Order what you wish—if you don’t like the gar- 
ment, send it back. We will refund your money. 

We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts 
at one-half of regular prices. Write to-day for 
Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List—you will 
get them /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 








COMPANION. 
You Can Play Them Without Learning, | 






THE WONDERFUL ZOBO. | 


A REAL NOVELTY for Entertainments and Outings. | 


one is the — —_ brass musical instrument that 
ery bod y oo play Absolutely no instructions 

nor the sl ehtest nowledge of music required. 

you can hum atune, you can play a Zobo. 

a Zobo o ——~t 4 ‘aa y for your church or c Sub. 
ER— To introduce the | 
Wonaettal nee = will send one carefully | 
packed, tog ether with our handsomely illus- 
trated cal alogue, prepaid, for %c. Warranted | 





STRAUSS MPG. CO., 369 Broadway, Dept. 13, NEW YORK. 





SOLAR LAMPS. 
THE KIND THAT SATISFY 


FOR CYCLES AND AUTOMOBILES | 








receive orders to halt and deliver 
immediately all your cash on hand ? 
If you should and were defenseless 
you would probably obey; if you hada 


SMITH & 
WESSON 


you wouldn’t. If you do not own a 
Smith & Wesson it’s good foresight 
to get one now, while you think of 
it, and have it ready when you need 
it in a hurry. 

The most universally knowa 


and used of any Revolver in 
the world. Sold Everywhere. 


Catalogue of latest models for a stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass, 


























Lessons. 





The successful cultiva- 
tion of correct musical 
perception in a child de- 
pends much upon the 
choice of instrument. 


ESTEY | 
ORGANS 


The tone is 
pure and 


are ideal. 

wonderfully 
musical, and the instru- || 
ments stay in tune even [| 
when under severe usage. | 


Catalogue Free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., |) 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








A Celegrage Operator 
Has Pleasant Work, 
Gots good wages, and rises to the 


hest positions. We teach it 
- ckly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Expenses 
low. Established 29 years. Write 





for Catalogue. Valentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis 








THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 


Guarantees you Absolute Comfort and Pleas- 
ure in Cycling. Fits any wheel. Your wheel 
always under control. Security on hills. A 
luxury on the level You Ride 560 Miles, 
but Pedal only 85 Miles. 

100,000 satisfied riders last year. 

Sold by all dealers. Booklet Free. 
ECLIPRE MFG. CO. First Ave., Elmira, N.Y. 















Labor lightened 
Clothes whitened 
Homes brightened 


by using 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
1776 Soap Powder 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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Read it Forward, Read it Backward, 


OlivilO 


A Foamy, Fragrant 
Toilet and Bath Soap. 


Made from Imported Olive Oil, combined 
with Lanolin and Cocoa Butter. 
Price, 10c. at dealers’, or by mail. 


Allen B. Wrisley Co.( Makers ),Chicago. 









Exquisitely thin, 
temptingly light 
and creamy. 
Delicate enough 
to 
stimulate 
a poor appetite— 
substantial enough 
to 
satisfy it 
when aroused. 


National Biscuit Company. 











HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the panes. All 


additional pages over ere een is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. e do not request 
Ageets to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 

an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are requ 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning yor paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ing money to gtrangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








IMPURE BREATH. 


HE sources of impurities of the 
breath may be found in three 
regions, namely: the lungs, the 
stomach and the upper air-pas- 
sages, including the mouth, the 

a, throat and the nose. 

a In the greatest number of cases 
impure breath is the result of 
ah conditions in the mouth, throat or 
nose, conditions which render possible a lodgment 
and growth of microscopic vegetable parasites. 

These parasites—the lodgment of which in many 

instances is so secure that the acts of chewing and 

swallowing do not materially disturb them—give 
rise, in the course of their growth and decay, to the 
unpleasant odors. 

Prevention and remedy, therefore, depend upon 
the successful search for these vegetable parasites, 
and their removal from the harbors where they 
accumulate. 

Decayed teeth offer ideal conditions for the 
growth of certain germs and fungi. At times no 
cavities occur, and yet an accumulation of fungoid 
material renders the breath offensive. In such 
cases brushing must be supplemented by the use 
of an antiseptic mouth-wash. 

Other states of the mouth and throat giving rise 
to odors, although less well known, are neverthe- 
lesscommon. The depressions known as “crypts,” 
commonly found in enlarged tonsils, furnish 
harbors for vegetable parasites. Large accumula- 
tions may here take place, partly of food, partly 
of fungoid growth, giving rise to perhaps no other 
Symptom than unpleasant breath. 

Deep accumulations of furring on the tongue 
give rise to similar unpleasant symptoms. An 
observer of his own tongue, judging by its ap- 
pearance, might suppose his stomach to be in an 
alarming condition. Removal of the thick furring 
by gentle scraping and the use of antiseptic 
mouth-washes usually prove entirely remedial. 
Doctor Holmes was accustomed to prescribe a 
little silver hoe for the purpose of removing this 
accumulation. 

Certain disorders of the nose give rise to some 
of the most pervasive and unpleasant odors of the 
breath. Even these, however, are amenable to 
remedies, although the home use of antiseptic 
sprays and douches must sometimes be supple- 
mented by treatment at the hands of a physician. 

The conditions of the lungs and stomach giving 
rise to foulness of the breath likewise require more 
aid than can usually be given by home treatment, 
although these states are commonly to be pre- 
vented by the observance of hygienic rules. 

Very rarely do cases of impure breath arise from 
causes so obscure as to be incapable of relief or 
improvement. 
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ORIGINAL GIFTS. 


MONTH before the birthday of a Brooklyn 
A girl her clever sister apportioned among 
their friends three hundred and sixty-five 
shects of unruled letter-paper. Each recipient of 
a sheet was requested to write a verse or a “senti- 
ment,” original or seiected, or to make a picture. 
In due time the clever sister gathered up the 
sheets, dated them, had them prettily bound, and 
then was prepared to give her twin a most unique 
and attractive calendar. 

The statement is vouched for, and so it is safe 
to admire the fortunate young woman who has a 
friend for every day in the year. Most of us have 
to be content with fewer. Yet a few friends may 
piece together a very interesting souvenir, as the 
young women employed in a certain publishing- 
house did, when one of their number was making 
ready to marry. 

Uniform sheets of note-paper were distributed 
in this case also. On her own sheet each young 
woman carefully wrote her favorite recipe—for 
“grandmother’s cookies,” or macaroni au gratin, 
or floating-island, or what not: the recipe that she 
had practised at the expense of her best young 
man until it was safe to offer the food to her father. 

Compined, such recipes made an “autographic 
cook-book” that was a pledge of safety as well as 
an expression of sentiment. At their worst, these 
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dishes had killed nobody, and at their best they 
had pleased everybody. 

Twenty or thirty persons were concerned in 
this tribute. But a single person may arrange a 
pen-made gift that shall have the charm of the 
unexpected. 

For one whole year a young newspaper man 
employed spare moments in compiling a calendar 
for his sweetheart—on each leaf a scrap of his 
own philosophy, or a fragment encountered in 
his reading, or a good thing some friend had said. 
This masterpiece completed the conquest of the 
young woman. Indeed, the wife has been heard 
to say, in strictest confidence, that her husband 
has never done anything so clever since. 

Without apology one may touch lightly upon 
such phases of the subject of gift-giving. The 
reader does not need to be reminded that it is 
the thought in the heart of the giver that makes 
the worth of a gift. Our friend pays the highest 
possible compliment to the quality of our friend- 
ship when he assumes that we shall value a thing 
intrinsically valueless because it came from him. 
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CHEWED BY A LION. 


On board a ship returning from Africa, a few 
weeks ago, was Lieutenant Carpaux, just out of 
the hospital at Domson, to which he had been 
taken after an interview with a lion. The lieu- 
tenant thus describes the meeting, which seems 
to have been an unusually lively one: 


One morning I started off to see what I could 
do in the way of parenting, We had not gone 
far when I espied a superb beast with a glorious 
mane. I fired, and he ran farther into the scrub. 
I felt sure that he was wounded, and went to look 


‘or him. 
After beating about in the jungle for some time 
I came toa small clearing, and saw, fifty yards off, 
the lion facing me and lashing his side with his 
tail. I dropped on one knee, aimed at the head 
and fired. The brute, roaring awfully, bounded 
forward toward us, and my comrade ran off into 
the scrub. 
I fired again and hit the lion, oat ag kill 
e 


the brute by the throat, but was too firmly held 
down. The feeling that I was lost came home to 
me with terrible force. 

Suddenly I felt the lion’s grip relax, and what 

d to me mir lous, he moved off a few feet, 
and stood looking in the direction in which m 
man had fled. “If he thinks me dead,” I thought, 
“perhaps I may be saved.” While he stood I was 
able to get hold of my rifle, and rapidly aimed and 
fired just as he was turning round to finish me. 
He fell dead. 

My leg was in a fearful state, and so were m 
chest and shoulder; but no bone was broken an 
no main co eut. For twenty days after the 
accident I was in the hospital. 
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EVE’S APPLE. 


A fruit supposed to bear the mark of Eve’s teeth 
is one of the many botanical curiosities of Ceylon. 
The tree on which it grows is*known by the signifi- 
cant name of “the forbidden fruit,” or “Eve’s 
apple-tree.” 


The blossom has a very pleasant scent, but the 
really remarkable feature of the tree, the one to 
which it owes its name, is the fruit. It is beauti- 
ful, and hangs from the tree in a peculiar manner. 

Orange on the outside and deep crimson within, 
each fruit has the appearance of having had a 
piece bitten out of it. This fact, together with its 
poisonous quality, led the Mohammedans to repre- 
sent it as the forbidden fruit of the Garden of Eden, 
and to warn men against its noxious properties. 

The mark upon the fruit is attributed to Eve. 
Why the bite of Adam did not also leave its mark 
is not known, but as only one piece seems to be 
missing, its loss is ascribed to the woman. 
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WHAT AILED TOMMY. 


The ins and outs of Thomas McGregor’s case 
are thus set forth by the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
He had not been at school for several days, and at 
last the teacher said: 


“Can any one tell me why Tommy McGregor is 
absent?” 

A little girl raised her hand. 

“Well, 3 ary, you may s ak.” 

“Please, ma’am,” said Mary, “it’s ’cause he’s 
got ‘measles inside.’ ” 

The source of Mary’s information may be easily 
guessed. She had read the contagious disease 
= that was tacked on the outside of Tommy’s 

0 
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“FIRST STATE IN THE UNION.” 


A dapper young negro applied at the Treasury 
Department for a position just as the reporter of 
the Washington Star happened along. 

“What can you do?” asked one of the secretaries. 
sah, anything.” 

“What state are you from?” 
He drew himself up pepeey. “T’m from the first 


sa 
“New York?” 
“No, sah; Alabama, sah.” 
“But Alabama isn’t the first state in the Union.” 





re speaking, sah; alphabetically 
speaking.” 
® © 


FAMILIAR AXIOMS. 


Fun for an idle hour lies in turning proverbs into 
bombastic verse. Here are two classic models: 
Teach not your parent’s parent to extract 
The golden contents of the egg by suction. 
The food old ee can the feat enact 
Quite irrespective of your kind induction. 
A member of the feathered federation, 
A prisoner by yout palm and digits made, 
Is worth at least a couple of his brothers 
Who in your leafy arbor seek the shade. 
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PAT AND BIDDY. 


Pat was a bashful lover and Biddy, as Harper’s 
Bazar presents her, was coy—but not too coy. 


“Biddy,” Pat began, timidly, ‘did yeer iver think 
av marryin’?”’ 

“Sure, now, th’ subject has niver intered me 
thoughts,” demurely replied Biddy. 

“Tt’s sorry Oi am,” said Pat, Curaing oway. 

“Wan minute, Pat!” called Biddy, softly. “Ye’ve 





COMPANION. 


Why is it that so many imitations of the dentifrice 
Rubifoam are offered? Must be that it is safe, well 
known and in great demand. (Adv. 











‘*Like the Blush of a Rose.” 

To pale cheeks a delicate color may be 

imparted by using Lab Face Rouge. 
50 cents per box of druggists or by mail. 

BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Elastic Stockings. 


PATENT SBAMLESS HEEL. 









uickly cur Li Varicose 
yan Ms Ween and wollen Joints, 
In tions. 





ani heumatic Con 

We weave them to your measure, of new 
elastic (made by us), and sell and ship direct 
from the looms to you at manufacturers’ prices. 


Our Stock are liar in this— 
| they Fil'and WEAR WELL. 
Send for y — age Aa directions for self- 


measuring, prices, et —_ «= 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market St., LYNN, MASS. 
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safety, 
is of the 
Rim-Fire cartridges, an 


PW 


accurate shooting. 


VE Si 


dealers sell it for less. 


boy’s rifle, but it’s dollars better. 
but your local dealer can supply you with our guns an 


HAMMERLESS. TAKE-DOWN. 


HIS Rifle, “‘The Boy’s Winchester,” is a boy’s gun in size and 

ut a man’s gun in accuracy and reliability. The action 

modern bolt type, ey handles .22 Short and .22 Lon; 
u 


et Breech caps. The barrel is round, 


18 inches long, bored and rifled with the same care and exactness 
that have made Winchester Rifles famous the world over for their 
It is fitted with open front and rear sights, the 
sights of every gun being adjusted by shooting. For boys it is safer 
than most guns, as it has no hammer to catch in the clothing or 
brush and cause a premature discharge. It is a take-down, and can 
be taken apart easily and quickly. This Rifle lists at $5.00, but 
It.costs only a few cents more than the cheapest 


We do not sell any goods at retail, 
ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











set me a-thinkin’.” 








